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THE MOTIVATION OF THE 
UNDERPRIVILEGED WORKER 


[Eprror’s FOREworD. Nowhere are the 
unconscious results of the subject-predi- 
cate structure of language more clearly 
evident than in the remarks made, by edu- 
cated and uneducated alike, in describing 
and accounting for human ‘character.’ 
Such-and-such persons, or classes of per- 
sons, we are told, are ‘thrifty,’ or ‘ambi- 
tious’; others are ‘irresponsible,’ ‘shift- 
less,’ etc. Accordingly, ‘thrift’ or ‘shiftless- 
ness’ are taken to be ‘inherent attributes’ 
of certain people or classes, to be ac- 
counted for either by ‘heredity,’ the pos- 
session of certain ‘instincts,’ or, in the case 
of the ‘shiftlessness’ of Negroes, their 
‘child-like temperaments’ or bookworm. 
The explanations, that is, are inevitably 
sought within the persons whose behavior 
is under discussion. 

In spite of the fact that most of us pay at 
least lip-service to environmental theories 
of behavior, the fact that the findings of 
such an article as Professor Davis's come 
as a surprise or a shock shows how far we 
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have yet to go before we are shaken loose 
from our happy middle-class conviction 
that we, being relatively industrious, be- 
have more ‘intelligently’ than the shiftless, 
who, so the unconscious assumption goes, 
face the same environment—or would if 
they weren't shiftless. (‘Everybody's got 
the same chance!’ ) It goes down hard to 
learn that the habits of frequenting tav- 
erns, working irregularly, and failing to 
save for arainy day, and the opposite bab- 
its of sobriety, industry, and thrift are 
equally ‘intelligent’ (and certainly intelli- 
gible) adaptive behavior reactions in the 
face of differing environments. Such in- 
telligent adaptive behavior, whether at 
the middle-class level or at the level of 
the underprivileged worker, as Dr. Davis 
shows by excellent extensional examples, 
is the prerogative of no one class or race. 
Like conditions produce like adaptations. 

Dr. Davis's article is valuable not only 
as information but, since it is highly ex- 
tensional, as training in non-aristotelian 
orientations: away from our customary 
subject-predicate formulations (and their 
results) and towards the evaluation of 
people as organisms-as-a-whole-in-an-en- 
vironment. S.1.H.} 
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F YOU ASK Mr. Turner, the boss, why 
Phil Moore is a hard and skilful 
worker, Mr. Turner will answer, ‘Because 
Phil comes from good stock.’ If you ask 
the boss why Henry Spears, the Oakie 
‘immigrant,’ does poor work, he will re- 
ply, ‘Because he comes from bad stock.’ 
When the boss says ‘bad stock,’ he usu- 
ally means ‘bad’ heredity, that is, innate 
inferiority. The boss, himself, has not 
learned that cultural environment and 
training are the chief reasons for the dif- 
ferences between the work habits of Phil 
and Henry. Like the average teacher or 
parent, the boss believes almost religiously 
that ‘blood will tell.’ His exaggerated be- 
lief in the scope of heredity will be made 
even clearer if the visitor asks him what 
he thinks of Negro, or Mexican, or 
Italian-American workers. 

‘Not much,’ he says cynically. ‘But after 
all, what can you expect of them? They 
all come from lousy stock, you know.’ 

The boss is raising, in the natural 
fashion in which it daily recurs, the prob- 
lem of heredity and environment. In his 
case the burden of proof rests upon this 
honest and no doubt well-intentioned 
man. For until workers from Little Italy, 
Oakietown, and the Black Belt can be 
given environments similar to those from 
the ‘respectable’ neighborhoods, (that is 
to say equal chances for developing their 
innate abilities), such workers cannot be 
judged scientifically, with regard to their 
comparative hereditary abilities. As Pro- 
fessor Jennings, the outstanding Ameri- 
can geneticist, said in the Biological Basis 
of Human Nature more than a decade 


ago, ‘bad living conditions often produce - 


the same kind of results that bad genes 
do. Persons may become idle and worth- 
less, insane, or criminal or tuberculous 
either through bad genes or through bad 
living conditions, or through a combina- 
tion of both. So long as living conditions 
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are bad we do not know what ills are due 
to bad genes.’ 

The attitudes toward underprivileged 
groups which I have described are shared 
by most persons who have to train and 
supervise underprivileged workers in ser- 
vice and industry. As a rule, management 
has the attitudes, habits, and values of 
middleclass groups. Their attitudes toward 
and standards for work-behavior are a 
part of their middleclass indoctrination. 
They are the results of the powerful moti- 
vation and the long process of training, 
extending from early childhood through 
adult life, which the individual born into 
either the middleclass or into the skilled 
workingclass, receives in his family, in his 
social cliques,-and in his social class. 

The foreman and the administrator's 
emphasis upon punctuality, responsibil- 
ity, and upon the desire and drive to get 
ahead in life is part of culture. They have 
learned all these traits. Not one of them 
has been inherited—neither through the 
foreman’s or the vice-president’s family, 
nor their race, nor their nationality. All 
these traits of the good worker or good 
administrator have had to be learned 
through training, family pressure, work- 
opportunities, and through encourage- 
ment and reward on the job. To the fore- 
man or the vice-president, himself, his 
traits and habits seem so integral to his 
behavior, so much a part of him that he 
regards these virtues as entirely his indi- 
vidual achievement. 

Nevertheless, they are a part of his cul- 
tural environment, of the way of life, the 
social environment with its social and eco- 
nomic rewards and punishments, in which 
he has been reared. They are part of a 
vast, overpowering group of social influ- 
ences, of determinants of behavior, which 
have produced his behavior, and that of 
his family as well. His work-habits, his 
ambition, his values, as well as the very 
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disgust which he feels toward the habits 
of underprivileged workers, are chiefly the 
result of the family-training, the commu- 
nity standards, and the learned culture. 

Just as the members of the higher 
skilled workingclass and of management 
act in response to their culture, to their 
system of social and economic rewards, so 
do the underprivileged workers act in ac- 
cord with their culture. The habits of 
‘shiftlessness,’ ‘irresponsibility, lack of 
‘ambition,’ absenteeism, and of quitting 
the job, which management usually re- 
gards as a result of the ‘innate’ perversity 
of underprivileged white and colored 
workers, are in fact normal responses 
which the worker has learned from his 
physical and social environment. These 
habits constitute a system of behavior and 
attitudes which are realistic and rational in 
that environment in which the individual 
of the slums has lived, and in which he 
has been trained. 

My purpose is to trace the origin of 
these work-habits in the social and eco- 
nomic system of the communities in which 
the underprivileged worker has to live. I 
shall be specific and concrete. I shall not 
take time to indulge in sociological ab- 
stractions but shall try to deal with reali- 
ties, with the habits of sleeping, of med- 
ical care, of joint, communal living, of 
housing, of tavern and night-club life, of 
gambling, of sex, and of social competi- 
tion which the underprivileged worker 
learns from his slum environment. 

The evidence will be taken from several 
studies of white and colored workingclass 
groups in the Chicago area, studies re- 
cently carried out by my colleagues and 
myself in the University of Chicago. They 
include evidence on six hundred families, 
both white and Negro. Of these, two 
hundred were middleclass, and four 
hundred were workingclass. In addition, 
the studies include intensive observation 
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and interviewing of selected white and 
colored workingclass families in their 
homes, where they were observed several 
times a week throughout nearly a year. 
The intensive studies of Pearl, a white 
underprivileged worker; of Ruth, an even 
more underprivileged Negro worker, and 
of Clark, a lowerclass white worker will 
be used to illustrate the findings of the 
statistical data on six hundred families. 


Pearl and Her Clan of Kin 


Pearl Elno, the white female worker, 
was born of old native-stock in southern 
Indiana, the daughter of a coal-miner. At 
the beginning of the great depression, her 
father came to Chicago to seek work, 
bringing his family. Here Pearl met Jim 
Elno, a young machinist, the son of a 
Polish laborer and a charwoman; like 
both his parents he was extremely devoted 
to liquor in general, and to schnapps in 
particular. At eighteen, Pearl married Jim 
Elno. Both youngsters were ambitious and 
smart. They were both good workers, 
anxious to buy a home of their own and 
to get ahead in the world. Jim studied 
hard at his trade and bought himself a 
derby and a pair of spats, to show his 
friends that he was a man who took him- 
self seriously and intended to get some- 
where in the world. 

His young wife was always more prac- 
tical and conscientious than Jim and 
forced him to leave his mother’s, set up 
a home of his own, and to work for goals 
more enduring than a derby and spats. 
All her efforts for a house of their own 
and a decent standard of living were de- 
feated, however, during the next ten years, 
by the rapidly increasing number of their 
children. Jim was a Catholic, and Pearl 
was a very fertile woman. In nine years 
she bore seven children. 
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Unable to secure work during most of 
the 1930's and presented annually with a 
new baby by Pearl, Jim began to drink 
heavily. Any father who has had to come 
home to five or six or seven small children 
and to try to live and sleep with them, 
crowded into a three-room flat, will sym- 
pathize with Jim, I imagine. During the 
depression, four children were born to 
the Elnos. They had to flee to steadily 
smaller and poorer apartments, and the 
children were reduced to half-starvation 
rations, which kept them sorely under- 
nourished and chronically ill. Unemploy- 
ment and their hopelessly large family 
wore away the determination and the 
morale of the parents, especially of Jim. 
They separated twice, and Jim deserted 
once, but returned. He was arrested two 
or three times for panhandling while 
drunk. He beat his wife several times 
when he was drunk. 

But Pearl still had her own parental 
family. Her father and mother and her 
sisters, together with their husbands, 
formed a closely organized and loyal clan, 
which repeatedly rescued her and her 
seven children. The sisters took them in 
when Jim was violently drunk or when 
they were evicted for inability to pay rent. 
They bought the children clothes and 
helped feed them. Pearl's mother, still 
able to hold a job at sixty, borrowed 
money on her home to lend to Jim when 
he was on W.P.A. She came up from 
southern Indiana repeatedly to care for 
the children, so that Pearl could work as 
a waitress and as a machine operator to 
help feed the children while Jim was un- 


employed. One of Pearl's sisters opened: 


a tavern recently and employed the 
mother, who in turn helped Pearl's fam- 
ily. Both the sisters and mother thus have 
continued to help Pearl. 

The history of the Elno family illus- 
trates in part how the organization and 
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the typical experiences of the white work- 
ingclass family control the motivation of 
the lowerclass worker. First, its size is 
typical of workingclass families, and it is 
an important factor in their motivation. 
We found the average number of children 
in white middleclass families in Chicago 
to be only 2.2. In white workingclass 
families, the average number of children 
is 5.3. This is a tremendous difference; 
along with the lower incomes which go 
with these much larger families, it 
changes the nature of family relationships, 
the methods of child training, the stand- 
ards of nutrition, of cleanliness, of edu- 
cation, and of sex behavior. The actual 
daily pressure of five to ten hungry stom- 
achs to fill, backs to clothe, and feet to 
cover forces the workingclass parent to 
reduce his ambitions to this level of sub- 
sistence; to lower his sights as far as 
long-term planning and studying for bet- 
ter jobs and finer skills are concerned; 
to narrow, limit, and shorten his goals 
with regard to the care, nutrition, educa- 
tion, and careers of his children. 

This terrible pressure for physical sur- 
vival means that the child in the average 
workingclass family usually does not learn 
the ‘ambition,’ the drive for high skills, 
and for educational achievement which 
the middleclass child learns in his family. 
The workingclass individual usually does 
not learn to respond to these strong in- 
centives and to seek these difficult goals, 
because they have been submerged in his 
family life by the daily battle for food, 
shelter, and for the preservation of the 
family. In this sense, ambition and the 
drive to attain the higher skills are a kind 
of luxury. They require a minimum physi- 
cal security; only when one knows where 
his next week’s or next month’s food and 
shelter will come from, can he and his 
children afford to go in for the long-term 
education and training, the endless search 
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for opportunities, and the tedious apple- 
polishing which the attainment of higher 
skills and occupational status requires. 
Secondly, the Elno family's history 
illustrates the deprivations, the shocks of 
fortune, the drain of illness and malnutri- 
tion, as well as the social and psychologi- 
cal disorganization, which reduce the effi- 
ciency of the underprivileged worker. A 
society which pens families into this kind 
of physical and social environment actu- 
ally cripples both the ability and the 
work-motivation of its workers. If there 
is one thing which modern psychology 
makes clear, it is this: men cannot be 
motivated successfully to work hard nor 
to learn well simply by putting the screws 
on them. The starvation theory of wages 
may or may not have been abandoned in 
actual industrial practice, but it is certain 
that other theories of social punishment 
and of economic pressure, other theories 
that men will work hard and well only 
when they are compelled to do so by eco- 
nomic or legal necessity, are still very 
popular. But the analysis of our system 
of economic and social prestige, as well 
as the findings of psychologists, make it 
clear to any realist that men work hard 
and learn well only when they have been 
trained to work for increasing rewards. 
To improve the underprivileged work- 
er’s performance, one must help him to 
learn to want and to be eager to attain, 
higher social goals for himself and his 
children. All one can get out of methods 
of starvation-conditions in wages or of 
threats and intimidation is more of the 
same inferior work and more concealed 
resistance, like a man whipping a poorly 
trained mule. The problem of changing 
the work-habits and motivations of people 
who come out of families like the Elnos, 
is far more complex than most super- 
visors realize. It is a problem of chang- 
ing the goals, the ambitions, the level of 
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cultural and occupational aspiration of 
the underprivileged worker. 

This change in his cultural motivation 
cannot be attained by getting him into the 
starvation box, or dilemma. For, as the 
Elno family illustrates, the average work- 
ingclass family is a large economic unit, a 
clan of kin. They can depend upon each 
other for shelter and food in time of un- 
employment, or of reduced income, or of 
prolonged absenteeism, or when they 
simply quit the job. In this workingclass 
culture, one may usually fall back upon 
his brothers, or sisters, or aunts, or nieces, 
or cousins for a bed and meals, in a way 
which middleclass people cannot. The 
middleclass adult person is ashamed to 
go to his relations or friends for food 
and shelter. ‘Respectability’ prohibits 
such dependence. To avoid this em- 
barrassing loss of ‘face, he will work 
harder, take more punishment of a men- 
tal and emotional kind on the job, and 
cling to the job more desperately than 
will the average lowerclass, underprivi- 
leged worker. 

That is to say, the masses of work- 
ingclass people like the Elnos, can- 
not be frightened and forced into bet- 
ter work-habits simply through having the 
economic squeeze put on them or through 
being threatened constantly with firing. 
Such threats do not intimidate them as 
they do the middleclass clerk or the school 
teacher, because the underprivileged 
worker is thoroughly accustomed to those 
conditions of life which middleclass peo- 
ple call ‘insecurity.’ Most important of 
all, he knows he can always ‘bunk in’ 
with a relative, usually on his mother’s 
side of the family, and he is certain that 
an extra plate will be filled for him and 
his, so long as his relatives have food. 
The harder the economic noose is drawn, 
the tighter the protective circle of the 
average workingclass family is drawn. 
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Thus economic intimidation is much less 
effective than with white-collar employees. 
Since most workingclass people do not get 
the rewards of social and economic pres- 
tige in our society, they do not fear the 
loss of the job or the attendant loss 
of respectability in their communities 
nearly so deeply as do the white-collar 
workers. 


Ruth in a Kitchenette 


One other example of this pattern of 
group economic help and solidarity should 
be included before leaving the matter. In 
Negro families in the rural South and 
generally in those which have migrated 
from the farms to Chicago, the circle of 
relatives who help each other economi- 
cally is even larger than in the average 
white workingclass family. The bonds of 
kinship, the closeness of feeling, and the 
number of mutual duties are also greater 
in the Negro workingclass family, owing 
to its recent experiences as an integrated 
economic and social unit on the planta- 
tions. 

There are also many broken white and 
Negro workingclass families, of course. 
But these individuals whose families have 
been scattered by death, disease, deser- 
tion, and emigration, are also provided 
with a communal group which helps them 
in times of economic difficulty and illness. 
The life of Ruth, a Negro factory worker 
in Chicago, who was born in Mississippi, 
illustrates this point. 

Ruth’s parents were unskilled workers, 
far below the Elnos in both education and 
in opportunity for occupational training 
—at the very bottom of the economic 
hierarchy. The family came to Chicago in 
1935. For a long time, they were unable 
to secure either work or relief. Both then 
and later when the father was given a 
job as an unskilled laborer on W.P.A., 
Ruth, her four sisters and brother, and 


her parents lived in a large cellar of an 
old tenement on the South Side. The 
cellar had been divided into nine rooms, 
one for each family. There was no 
kitchen, only an open corner at the back 
of the cellar with a small gas stove and a 
faucet. The nine families shared this cor- 
ner as their ‘kitchen.’ But they had an 
organized, cooperative system of sharing, 
which went far beyond the joint use of the 
so-called ‘kitchen.’ They shared their 
small stocks of furniture, their bed-clothes 
and their wearing apparel. Most import- 
ant of all, they shared their food, and 
even their money. When a family was 
both out of work and off relief, the other 
families put their money and food into a 
communal ‘pot’ in which the destitute 
family shared. This is a hard system to 
beat for those who believe in the effective- 
ness of economic intimidation in making 
good workers. When workers can survive 
at this level and still have the social sup- 
port and approval of their friends, they 
can scarcely be threatened or starved into 
better work-habits. They will have to be 
led by the offering of concrete rewards 
of better job opportunities and wages and 
better treatment and status on the job. 

In 1942, when Ruth was 15, her par- 
ents separated and her mother re-married. 
This marriage forced Ruth out of her 
home at once. The next year she had 
to leave school and go to work. After she 
had to leave her home but before she 
could get a work-permit, Ruth lived, 
slept, and ate with the families of work- 
ingclass school-friends. Often she got 
little sleep because there was no bed avail- 
able, but she had a roof over her, and at 
least a meal a day. She also shared the 
clothes of her school friends. 

This communal, group living has per- 
sisted, even though Ruth has now been 
working for more than two years. She is 
a hard and powerful worker, who carries 
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a man’s load. Foremen pick her for heavy, 
driving jobs which not one woman out 
of ten can stand. She likes to do this heavy 
work thoroughly, but she has no responsi- 
bilities except herself. Therefore, she 
stays off the job rather frequently and 
sometimes misses several days in succes- 
sion. She can continue this habit, because 
she still has her group of friends, her 
large social clique, who are really her 
‘adopted’ family and who will give her 
shelter and food and lend her clothes 
whenever they have them. Therefore Ruth 
disappears from the job even when she 
has no money. Keeping her broke by pay- 
ing her only every two weeks or every 
three weeks will not keep her on the job. 
She can always ‘bunk in’ with her group 
of friends. This is a typical experience of 
underprivileged workers, both male and 
female, and both in the South and in the 
North. Groups of people who have no 
families live together, share food, money, 


clothes, and beds, and also share their 


work; for example trading their ironing 
for another person’s washing or cleaning. 

It scarcely needs to be emphasized that 
this is a way of life which is demoralizing 
to the individual's habits of work. It is 
not realized generally, however, that the 
problem of increasing the efficiency of the 
underprivileged worker always involves 
two major kinds of difficulties which must 
be attacked. First his cultural goals must 
somehow be raised; his ceiling of aspira- 
tion for education, for respectability, for 
skills, and for better training of his chil- 
dren must become high enough to motiv- 
ate him to work harder. Such efforts to 
change their cultural habits and their so- 
cial status are the driving force behind 
those relatively few workers who do rise 
above the slum-environments which I 
have been describing. Because this prob- 
lem of motivating the lowerclass worker 
to strive hard for more ‘respectable’ and 


complex ways of life is the more difficult 
problem, it will be considered last here. 

The other more immediate, more tan- 
gible task for our society in improving 
the efficiency of the labor-supply is that 
of improving the underprivileged work- 
er’s standard of living. Workers who live 
under the conditions which I have de- 
scribed suffer heavy penalties in loss of 
sleep, malnutrition, and disease, which in 
turn greatly reduce their efficiency. 

Worst of all, from the point of view 
of those who wish to change these poor 
work-habits, the slum-dwellers become 
accustomed and ‘adjusted’ to their crip- 
pling standards of living. Like people in 
every class, every culture, they learn to re- 
gard their environment and their living 
habits as decent and satisfying. This is the 
circle which our society must break in 
order to increase the consciousness of eco- 
nomic needs among the masses of work- 
ers, and thus lead to fuller production 
and better labor. 

The miserable housing and recurrent 
homelessness of the underprivileged 
workers are the most costly of all drains 
upon their efficiency. A study of working- 
class Negroes in Chicago in 1944-1945 
revealed that most of them had less than 
five hours sleep per night. Children and 
adults must sleep three to five in a bed. 
Beds are usually filled day and night in 
Chicago’s slums as workers await their 
turn to sleep. The density of the popula- 
tion on the Negro South Side is the sec- 
ond highest in the United States. 

Ruth sleeps in a kitchenette apartment 
rented by a mother with eight children. 
Ruth shares a bed with five other adoles- 
cents and children, sleeping crosswise the 
bed. She counts it a windfall when there 
are only three in the bed, and she may 
sleep lengthwise. A record of her hours 
of sleep was kept last winter for two 
periods of two weeks each, one in No- 
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vember and one in January. She was in 
bed an average of four and one half hours 
out of each twenty-four. During these ten 
working days, she was absent four. Her 
work was extremely heavy, so heavy that 
she was given a half-hour’s rest by the 
plant for each hour on the job. Without 
more sleep, she said, she could not stand 
the work even five days a week. She has 
been trying since Christmas to find a 
room. Last fall she tried to find a kitchen- 
ette apartment so that she could marry, 
but as anyone who knows the South 
Side’s residential ‘lock-in’ understands, 
she had no chance. 

Similar conditions prevail among the 
white workers in many parts of the city, 
of course. In one large area restricted to 
whites on the South Side, the great ma- 
jority of families with children live in 
single rooms or in kitchenettes. No matter 
whether the people in these modern urban 
rat-holes in which human children and 
their parents must live are white or col- 
ored, the social and economic results are 
the same. The children are forced out 
into the streets day and night; they are 
‘movie-children’ or completely vagrant 
children. Life cannot be lived as a fam- 
ily in these packed rooms; it has to be 
lived on the streets, in the movies, the 
taverns, the bars, and the night-clubs. 
Under such unimaginable living condi- 
tions, all the effort, training, and money 
which in the case of the middleclass 
worker goes into his home, is blocked 
and diverted to sex, recreation, and 
gambling. How can a worker be motiv- 


ated to work to furnish or to improve 


his home when he cannot get an apart- 
ment or even a bed to sleep in? The most 
basic goal, the most powerful organizing 
control in our society, or in any Western 
society, is the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a living place, a home. A society 
such as ours which deprives great masses 
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of the workers of this primary goal de- 
prives them thereby of the prime incen- 
tive, the most insistent drive for steady, 
determined work-habits. In addition, it 
directly reduces their efficiency on the 
job by the steady drain of exposure, lack 
of sleep, and the diseases, such as tuber- 
culosis, which are related to overcrowding. 

The physical disabilities of underprivi- 
leged workers in Chicago are far more 
extensive than the favorite publicity con- 
cerning their lack of orange juice and 
milk and the occasional rat-bites would 
suggest. Unemployment and inadequate 
income resulting in chronic malnutrition 
decrease both their physical resistance and 
their working efficiency. A series of recent 
scientific studies of the children of under- 
privileged workers, as contrasted with 
children of middleclass parents, has re- 
vealed that the vitamin and chemical 
levels in the blood of workingclass chil- 
dren are greatly below those of middle- 
class children and are seriously deficient. 
A study of the bone structure of children 
in two such groups by means of X-ray 
showed that these nutritional and other 
environmental deprivations of working- 
class people leave their marks upon the 
very bones. In Chicago the rates of infec- 
tion and death from tuberculosis are far 
higher among underprivileged working- 
class groups, as revealed by a survey made 
at the University of Illinois. At the same 
time, hospital and medical care is far more 
limited, critically so for Negroes. 

For the employer the most important 
consideration here is that the underprivi- 
leged worker becomes accustomed to these 
conditions ; he learns to accept poor habits 
of nutrition and medical care and to ac- 
cept physical impairment as a natural part 
of his life. Ruth, for instance, eats one 
meal a day, even when doing heavy labor. 
She has never been to a physician, nor 
an optician, nor an ophthalmologist. Yet 
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she is so nearsighted that she has to be 
within six inches of a newspaper or a 
clock to read it; she is partially deaf from 
an early childhood accident, and she lived 
with a tubercular father for several years. 
But like Pearl, the white underprivileged 
worker, whose stamina is sufficient only 
for periods of a few weeks on a job, Ruth 
regards her physical impairment as ‘nat- 
ural.’ She has not had the money nor the 
training requisite to secure good medical 
attention and to learn good health habits. 
Thus, beth cultural attitudes toward nu- 
trition and medical care as well as severe 
limitations in housing and hospital facili- 
ties work together to reduce the efficiency 
of such workers. These social and eco- 
nomic drains accustom them to accept 
high absenteeism and chronic physical im- 
pairment as normal aspects of their work- 
adjustment. 

Education, as the underprivileged 
worker experiences it, likewise differs 
from the education of middleclass per- 
sons. It differs in its length, in its content, 
and in its value as a social and economic 
tool. In the Chicago area, the average 
number of grades completed by white 
workingclass mothers is 8.6, whereas 
white upper-middleclass mothers have 
completed an average of 14.2. White 
workingclass fathers have finished the 
eighth (8.3) grade on the average; by 
contrast upper-middleclass white fathers 
have completed an average of 16 grades. 
Among Negroes, the average for work- 
ingclass parents is even lower but is rap- 
idly overtaking that for white working- 
men. 

On the whole, the Negro worker of 
the past generation in Chicago—that is, 
those who are grandparents now—was 
better educated than the white worker. 
Whereas 22.9% of our sample of white 
workingclass women in that generation 
had no schooling at all, only 11.1% of 
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the Negro workingclass women had none. 
The proportion of both white and Negro 
workingclass women who had finished 
grammar school was the same, 22%. 
Among the workingclass men of this 
older generation, the Negroes were nearly 
equal to whites in years of schooling. To- 
day the Negro lowerclass workingman is 
practically on a par with the white worker 
with regard to grades completed in school. 
For example, if we consider those who 
have spent some time in high school, the 
proportion is higher among Negroes, 
(34.8% as compared with 32.7% ). For 
instance, in our upper-middleclass Chi- 
cago sample, both white and Negro 
middleclass women had completed an 
average of 14 years in school. Negro 
upper-middleclass men had completed 
14.3 years, and white upper-middleclass 
men 16,1 years. In the generation born 
since the First World War, moreover, 
Negroes have greatly increased their aver- 
age level of schooling. In another decade, 
the Negro workingclass in the Chicago 
area probably will have a higher average 
grade attainment than the white working- 
class. The great handicap even now in the 
15-20 year age-group, is the lack of op- 
portunities for apprenticeship, from 
which they are barred generally by both 
management and the unions. 

Among the present adult generations of 
underprivileged workers, white or Negro, 
however, education has had little effect 
upon work-habits. Nor does it ‘take’ very 
successfully with the slum child of any 
color. 

Whereas for the skilled worker and the 
office person, both their drive to work 
steadily and their interest in developing 
their skills are powerfully stimulated by 
their training in school, for the average 
underprivileged worker, our schools are 
unrealistic in their methods and in their 
attempts at motivation. Furthermore, the 
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schools are staffed by highly protected 
middleclass persons, whose goals and 
whose economic opportunities are quite 
different from those of the families and 
children of the lowerclass. To the under- 
privileged adolescent, the words and the 
goals of his teacher—those words and 
goals to which middleclass adolescents 
react with respect and hard striving— 
mean very little. For the words of the 
teacher are not connected with the acts of 
training in his home and with the actual 
rewards in school, nor with actual steps in 
moving toward a career, which alone can 
make the words effective in motivating 
him to learn good school-habits. Thus our 
educational system, which next to the 
family is the most effective agency in 
teaching good work-habits to middleclass 
people, is largely ineffective and unrealis- 
tic with underprivileged groups. Educa- 
tion fails to motivate such workers, be- 
cause our schools and our society both 
lack real rewards to offer underprivileged 
groups. Neither lowerclass children nor 
adults will work hard in school or on a 
job just to please the teacher or boss. 
They are not going to learn to be ambi- 
tious, to be conscientious, and to study 
hard, as if school and work were a fine 
character-building game which one plays 
just for the sake of playing. They can 
see, indeed, that those who work hard at 
school usually have families which already 
have the occupations, homes, and social 
acceptance which the school holds up as 
the rewards of education. The under- 
privileged workers can also see that the 
chances of their getting enough education 


to make their attainment of these rewards _ 


in the future at all probable is very slight. 
Since they can win the rewards of prestige 
and social acceptance in their own slum- 
groups without much education, they 
therefore do not take very seriously the 
motivation taught by the schools. 
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Clark Gives Up Trying 

The impact upon the underprivileged 
worker of the physical and cultural en- 
vironment which I have been describing 
is represented by the case of Clark, a 
24-year-old white man, who was inten- 
sively studied by an interviewer in the 
Department of Education. In 1939 and 
1940, Clark was living in basement 
rooms, bunking in with friends. As con- 
ditions became too crowded even for that 
level of society, or as Clark wore out his 
welcome, he moved from one such refuge 
to another. He ate what he could buy with 
the change he made on odd-jobs, and 
what his friends could give him. Except 
for a meal from his friends two or three 
times a week he lived on two or three 
nickel frankfurters or hamburgers a day. 
For clothes he had one frayed suit made 
of shoddy and a ragged, half-cotton over- 
coat. He also had two pairs of trousers 
and two or three shirts, which he left for 
a time with various friends, and which 
were all eventually stolen. 

In the fall of 1940, Clark went to work 
as a machine operator in a defense plant. 
He continued to bunk in with friends for 
several months. With the wages he earned 
the first three or four months, he bought 
chiefly food and clothes, paid his debts to 
his friends, and got drunk on week-ends. 
As time went on, he spent about 75% 
of his income on clothes, liquor, night- 
clubs, and house-parties. Less than a week 
after pay-day, he usually had to borrow 
his carefare to get to work and to depend 
upon his friends for his meals as well as 
for a place to sleep. 

This behavior was part of a practical 
cultural system, however. His friends also 
depended upon him for loans and food, 
when 4e had just been paid. Thus, they 
actually had developed a system of getting 
money every Friday or Saturday instead of 
only every second week on pay-day. Each 
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worker's pay-day was in reality a pay-day 
which he shared with one or two friends. 
Thus each man had a pay-day every week. 
Their ideal was a pay-day every day, so 
that they would have ready cash always. 

Like most of his group, Clark had a 
regular week-end drunk and series of par- 
ties. These lasted through Sunday night, 
so that he almost never went to work on 
Mondays. On other nights he always 
stayed up until 12 or one o'clock. Since 
he had to be up by six in order to reach 
work on time, he averaged less than five 
hours per night, including week-ends. 
He missed an average of 114 days on the 
job out of every week, sometimes because 
he did not have carfare or food, some- 
times because he was too rest-broken. 

After about 15 months of work, Clark 
fell in love with a girl and began to take 
more interest in his job. He wanted to 
become a foreman and began getting up 
at five o'clock in the morning so as not 
to be late for work. He decided to marry 
the girl and for the first time began to 
‘save’ his wages, paying on furniture. He 
and the girl set out to find a place to live. 
Finally they discovered a tenement on the 
railroad tracks where the landlady agreed 
to rent them two rooms. They returned 
with their suitcases to discover that the 
landlady had decided she would rent only 
to men. In two months, they were unable 
to find any other place to live. 

Clark is still living with his friends, 
four to a room, and has given up his plan 
to marry. He still spends almost all his 
wages on clothes, liquor and recreation. 
He still misses at least three days on the 
job out of every two weeks. During the 
four years he has been working, however, 
there have been three periods when he 
improved his work-habits, his punctuality, 
and his motivation. The first was when 
he wanted to marry and actually was buy- 
ing furniture and looking for a home. 
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The second period of improvement oc- 
curred later when Clark was trying to be- 
come a foreman in order to convince his 
girl's mother that he was not an ‘ignorant 
bum’ as she claimed. The third period fol- 
lowed his first visit to a meeting of his 
union and his resultant interest in win- 
ning status within the union. Each of 
these situations was a powerful stimulus 
to Clark’s motivation on the job. From 
them we can learn what makes him am- 
bitious and what can make him work more 
effectively. 

First, however, what made him fail 
to work well? During these three periods 
when he actually wished to become an 
efficient worker and tried to change his 
habits, why did he gradually lose his 
drive and return to his old habits? The 
reasons seem clear enough. First, like 
Ruth, the colored worker, he was influ- 
enced powerfully by the fact that he had 
no home and could not find one. The 
effort of both these workers to find a 
home so that they could marry was 
blocked by our chaotic housing situation. 
A society in which a large proportion of 
the population cannot find a home—can- 
not even rent a home from the people 
who own them—is in this basic respect 
less well organized than most ‘primitive’ 
societies. If people cannot find a place for 
themselves and for their families to live 
as a group and to live fairly decently, ac- 
cording to their lights, their motivation to 
work hard is severely weakened. If the 
young adults cannot find a home they 
usually cannot marry. Since marriage is 
one of the most powerful drives in motiv- 
ating workers to accept responsibility and 
to ‘settle down,’ our housing situation is 
demoralizing to work-habits. 

Secondly, Clark failed in his hopeless 
desire to become a foreman, because both 
the habits he had learned and especially 
his lack of education made him unfit for 
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this responsibility. He had gone only to 
the sixth grade, and he had not learned 
well what was taught in those grades. 
Like millions of underprivileged workers, 
he could barely write a sentence—even an 
ungrammatical sentence. Simple addition 
and subtraction were laborious problems 
for him. This educational handicap, plus 
the great mental and nervous strain which 
accompanied the improvement of his 
habits (of his hours of going to bed and 
getting up, of his application to his work, 
of making time every day) were too great 
for him—as they are for nine out of ten 
individuals in his position. 

Third, the same educational deficiencies 
and cultural habits which prevented him 
from improving his status in the plant 
likewise made it impossible for him to 
attain any status in his union. The local, 
he found, was run by workers who were 
a step above him in social status, who were 
at the top level of lowerclass groups and 
sometimes in lower middleclass. They had 
skills and habits with which he could not 
compete. He soon gave up this hope also, 
and thus his third powerful incentive to 
change his work-habits was extinguished. 

The most powerful of all the forces 
which keep him in his present way of life 
and of work are the pleasures which he 
actually can attain by following his under- 
privileged culture. He gets strong bio- 
logical enjoyment. He spends a great deal 
of his nights in sexual exploration, since 
he does not have to go to work the next 
day. He lives in a social world where 
visceral, genital, and emotional gratifica- 
tion is far more available than it is in 
middleclass. Recreation, relaxation, and 
pure laziness from Friday night through 
Sunday night are to him extremely satis- 
fying experiences. If such a week-end 
leaves a worker too exhausted to get on 
the job Monday or even Tuesday and 
causes him to lose $10 or $15, they never- 
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theless are so organically rewarding that 
he will repeat the experience the follow- 
ing weed-end; or certainly the following 
pay-day. 

Such are the emotional, the cultural, and 
the economic determinants of the work- 
habits of the underprivileged worker. He 
lives in a different economic and social 
environment from that in which the 
skilled and the middleclass workers live. 
Therefore the behavior which he learns, 
the habits which are stimulated and main- 
tained by his cultural group, are different 
also. The individuals of these different 
socio-economic statuses and cultures are 
reacting to different realistic situations 
and psychological drives. Therefore the 
behavior of the underprivileged worker, 
which the boss regards as ‘unsocialized’ 
or ‘ignorant’ or ‘lazy’ or ‘unmotivated,’ 
is really behavior learned from the socio- 
economic and cultural environment of 
these workers. In a realistic view, we must 
recognize it to be perfectly normal, a sen- 
sible response to the conditions of their 
lives. 

If we wish to change these habits—and 
they are a great burden on our produc- 
tion, because about one third of our total 
population falls into this group—we must 
offer the underprivileged worker real re- 
wards. They must be sufficiently powerful 
to repay him for the hard work and self- 
denial required to change his old habits 
and to compete with the rewards of a 
physical kind which he already gets. 

What are these real goals for which he 
will work harder? The first is a place to 


_ live, a place which is not merely a kitchen- 


ette, nor a basement room, nor a corner in 
a cellar with three to six people to a bed. 
W hat must be set before his eyes as a real, 
attainable probability is a permanent, de- 
cent home. This means a more permanent 
family life. This in turn means acceptance 
of responsibility and the setting up of 
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longer-term goals. And these require 
good, steady work. 

Neither a home for the rearing of a 
family nor the development of good 
work-habits can be attained in a year or 
two. The underprivileged worker's goals 
are short-term, because his hold upon a job 
and upon clothes and upon food is short- 
term. He knows well that he cannot estab- 
lish a home, buy furniture, begin buying 
a house—all the endeavors which keep 
middleclass people busy and conscien- 
tious—in a year or two. He cannot edu- 
cate his children, even through high 
school, on a few years of good wages. 
These basic social goals require a prospect 
of a steady job and good wages. This is 
what is meant by the words ‘economic and 
social security’ to the middleclass person, 
namely, that there is an excellent chance 
that his work-career and income will con- 
tinue and be adequate to meet his stand- 
ard of living. This is the kind of security 
possessed by middleclass people. 

For the worker short periods of good 
wages and plentiful jobs do not take the 
place of this security. One cannot change 
his way of living, nor buy a home, nor 
educate his children on this kind of in- 
come. To have a chance to develop stable 
habits of living, which means good work- 
habits, people must have a stable job. The 
underprivileged worker is perfectly real- 
istic when he asks, ‘Why should I try 
to save and get a little ahead in these 
times, when I'll be back on relief anyhow 
in a year or two?’ 

All this is to say that our society must 
offer the underprivileged worker a fair 
prospect, a better chance than he now has, 
of improving his status. It must convince 
him that he can secure a better life by 
hard work, and he can be convinced only 
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when he sees a fair number of under- 
privileged people like himself getting rea- 
sonably secure jobs, a place to live, and a 
chance for promotion. I am not saying 
that society has to provide every such 
worker with permanent tenure and home- 
ownership, and likewise make him a fore- 
man, in order to motivate him to work 
harder. But I am saying that the under- 
privileged worker will not improve un- 
less he finds that there is a chance of his 
getting the basic social and economic re- 
wards which I have mentioned. He must 
be given the realistic hope that the game 
is worth the candle. If he does change 
his work-habits, if he does become ambi- 
tious, if he does begin to crave respect- 
ability, then industry and society must 
have the homes and steady jobs and edu- 
cation to offer him in return for this great 
effort. 

We see that middleclass people work 
like beavers and have an insistent con- 
scientiousness. They have the craving for 
respectability to drive them, and the hope 
of a better home, or better job, or higher 
status for their children to pull them. In 
order to make underprivileged people anx- 
ious to work harder and willing to bear 
more responsibility on the job, our indus- 
try, business, and government must con- 
vince them that they can get more out of 
life than they now get. This means that 
our system of production must expand so 
as to offer a larger proportion of the 
workingclass steadier jobs, good wages, 
and a decent place in which to live and to 
rear a family. Otherwise, a third or more 
or our white and colored population will 
become increasingly demoralized. In the 
future, our survival as a nation very likely 
will depend upon what happens to this 
one-third of the nation. 








A VETERAN'S RE-ADJUSTMENT AND 
EXTENSIONAL METHODS’ 


[ForREworD By Lt. Cot. DouGLas M. 
KELLey, M.C.* In this paper, ‘A Vet- 
eran’s Readjustment and Extensional 
Methods,’ Korzybski has attacked a prob- 
lem which so far has been generally 
ignored by most therapists. This is not 
because the problem has not been recog- 
nized but results from a lack of trained 
personnel available to give therapeutic 
guidance to returned veterans. 

The actual psychiatric casualty in most 
instances is receiving some type of ther- 
apy, but there are simply not enough ade- 
quately trained physicians available to 
care for the returning veterans who, 
though not psycho-logically wounded, are 
definitely psycho-logically bruised. Such 
veterans can and usually do make a satis- 
factory reconversion to civilian status 
without help, but simple techniques and 
training in extensional methods would 
certainly smooth their path and result in 
more rapid and at the same time a more 
complete reconversion to civilian life. 

War produces a series of situational 
stresses which result in the development 
of profound changes in an individual's 
psychosomatic structures. Korzybski’s pa- 
per demonstrates many excellent examples 
of these changes which are best under- 
stood in terms of Pavlovian conditional 
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systems. The veteran's reaction to rice 
and maggots, his aversion to special 
noises, bis fear of low-flying aeroplanes, 
and his basic feelings of irritability and 
resentment are born of a conditioning, the 
like of which civilization has previously 
never experienced. No human being can 
conceive of a more adequate mechanism 
for twisting human emotion and for de- 
veloping organismal responses to specific 
stimuli than is achieved in an active battle 
zone. 

Following the development of primary 
symptoms we find, as Korzybski puts it, 
the occurrence of second-order reactions 
‘such as fear of fear, nervousness about 
nervousness, and worry about worry.’ 
General semantics, as a modern scientific 
method, offers techniques which are of 
extreme value both in the prevention and 
cure of such reactive patterns. In my ex- 
perience with over seven thousand cases 
in the European Theater of Operations, 
these basic principles were daily employed 
as methods of group psychotherapy and as 
methods of psychiatric prevention. It is 
obvious that the earlier the case is treated 
the better the prognosis, and consequently 


‘hundreds of battalion-aid surgeons were 


trained in principles of general seman- 
tics. These principles were applied (as 
individual therapies and as group thera- 
pies) at every treatment level from the 
forward area to the rear-most echelon, in 
front-line aid stations, in exhaustion cen- 
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ters and in general hospitals. That they 
were employed with success is demon- 
strated by the fact that psychiatric evacua- 
tions from the Europeon Theater were 
held to a minimum. 

Korzybski’s paper, together with the ac- 
tual report of the use of general seman- 
tics by a veteran, points to the next im- 
portant step in the employment of these 
principles—the reconversion of the re- 
turning soldier, sailor, or marine. Through 
the use of group therapy large numbers 
of individuals can be trained in exten- 
sional methods, and this type of training 
should prove of value to any individual 
who has suffered from the searing contact 
with actual warfare, the problems inherent 
in his displacement from his previous en- 
vironment, or the general trials and tribu- 
lations resulting from forced adjustment 
in the armed services. Such individuals 
may not present overt symptomatology but 
would nevertheless be benefited by a 
knowledge of extensional methods which 
would result in a better understanding of 
their problems. 

Korzybski's paper indicates the value of 
these techniques and should be carefully 
studied not only by psychiatrists but by 
all persons concerned with the tremendous 
problem of the readjustment of the re- 
turning veteran. } 


HE following case report on himself 

by a Pacific war veteran is most re- 
vealing for our work. This veteran was a 
student in Professor Elwood Murray's 
class in general semantics in the Univer- 
sity College (evening division) of the 
University of Denver. He was discharged 
from the army because of his ‘nervous 
disability,’ the sort of reactions described 
in this report. The veteran attended one 
lecture a week, and his class paper was 
written at the end of ten weeks. Professor 
Murray is Director of the School of 
Speech and the author of a book and a 
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number of articles on speech personality 
and general semantics. He also lectured on 
general semantics to the medical staff of 
the military Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
to the staff of the Psychopathic Hospital, 
University of Colorado Medical School, 
and the faculty of Colorado Woman's 
College. 

We are desperately short of psychi- 
atrists and we will continue to be that 
way, as it takes a long time to train a 
physician to understand ‘mental’ difficul- 
ties. The main point in connection with 
general semantics, or, if you wish, a non- 
aristotelian orientation, is in the fact that 
non-medical men giving group classroom 
training in scientific method can convey 
through extensionalization (i.e., evaluat- 
ing in terms of facts), constructive tech- 
niques which do work. The following re- 
port of this veteran, who was the only 
survivor of a Japanese bombing of a 
group of fifteen of his buddies, is most 
instructive. 

The importance of non-medical, scien- 
tific methodological training for exten- 
sionalization must be emphasized here. In 
our work we are striving for neurological 
thalamo-cortical integration through sci- 
entific method alone, which occurs em- 
pirically, if the students are willing 
enough to co-operate and work. This par- 
ticular veteran did co-operate, and took 
his retraining seriously. Without medical 
help in the narrow sense, he did improve 
steadily, and probably will recover com- 
pletely. He is probably not psychiatrically 
ill but just naturally disturbed. We will 
have to deal with large numbers of such 
cases with a very restricted number of 
available psychiatrists. In our records we 
have a number of similar communications 
from all battlefronts about the benefits de- 
rived from studying extensional methods 
through Science and Sanity, etc., which 
might be called ‘bibliotherapy.’ 
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In many ways such results should be 
expected because modern extensional 
methods are prior to any science, medicine 
and psychiatry included. It is not acci- 
dental that the greatest modern scientific 
achievement, the release of atomic energy, 
was not accomplished by physicists alone 
or mathematicians alone but by joint 
efforts of specialists in those fields, epitom- 
izing the physico-mathematical methods of 
finding the relations between map-terri- 
tory, to use our language. On human 
levels we find their expression in psycho- 
somatic trends, which present initially 
serious methodological difficulties similar 
to the notion of space-time in the history 
of relativity. 

However, the principles are very sim- 
ple, and extensionalization can be con- 
veyed even to small children, also to 
grown persons who get into evaluational 
difficulties. Let us recall that in general 
children are born extensional, and we 
eventually do endless harm by training 
them in intension, for which they usually 
pay the price later in life. Non-aristotelian 
extensional methods are not a medical 
discipline, but any psychotherapist in re- 
training the patients in adjustment to 
‘facts’ or ‘reality’ must knowingly or un- 
knowingly depend on some sort of ex- 
tensionalization. In practice it is more 
efficient and adequate to start with an 
entirely general technique for extension, 
which also remains valid in classrom use 
by non-medical educators. Medical men 
do not need to be apprehensive, since 
general semantics has nothing to do with 
medical problems as such. Physicians who 
apply the new methods find that they 
simplify their own professional tasks. 
They are able to reach their patients 
sooner and with less effort, since they be- 
gin on neutral and general grounds which 
involve the important factors of thalamo- 
cortical integration. It must be stressed 


that in a non-artistotelian re-training we 
are dealing with method alone which any 
individual can apply by himself in any 
life situation or profession without medi- 
cal help, or with it if necessary. 

Probably almost any psychiatrist could 
have helped this disturbed veteran. How- 
ever, this would probably require time- 
consuming individual work not applicable 
to group or classroom non-medical use. 
Let me repeat that this veteran is probably 
not psychiatrically ill; he simply reacts as 
most living human beings would react to 
his experiences, which certainly were not 
happy, to say the least. On the battle- 
fronts one cannot help but see the dead 
and dying, hear the screams, curses and 
prayers, smell the blood and stench of 
decaying flesh, etc., and so feel personally 
the indescribable terrors of war. These 
horrors become impressed on our nervous 
systems and so naturally we respond to 
them for some time to come. 

In practice it will probably appear that 
the veterans returning from the Pacific 
front will present different problems than 
those returning from the European theater 
of war. So far psychiatrists have not paid 
enough attention to these differences, 
which would be instructive and educa- 
tional. 

I speak from my own experiences as a 
veteran of World War I. In many ways 
my experiences were similar to and com- 
parable with those of many of my col- 
leagues. I could go through practically 
paragraph after paragraph of the veteran’s 
report and show normal similarities, dif- 
fering only in degree. Let me explain the 
type of some of these reactions. In World 
War I aeroplanes and bombings were 
child’s play as compared with those of 
World War II. On the Eastern front the 
Germans mostly bombed the general 
staffs, other headquarters, some bridges, 
railroad centers, etc. The bombings were 
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comparatively innocent in the first two 
years of the war, yet there was a curious 
psycho-logical reaction quite natural and 
normal at first. We often felt that the 
aeroplane was ‘just over our heads,’ which 
was seldom true. Even today when I 
hear an aeroplane is passing over me, I 
feel similarly, and without being dis- 
turbed I still cock my head a little—not 
unconscious by now of such accidents as 
occurred to the Empire State Building in 
New York. The veteran of this report is 
at present disturbed by planes. This is 
simply natural, since he returned recently 
from the front. But of course a friendly 
plane in the United States is not the same 
thing as an enemy plane anywhere on the 
battle fronts. By extensional techniques 
he is learning not to identify them. 

To give another example, I had to deal 
very often with artillery fire, including 
heavy guns. I got accustomed to it and 
artillery fire did not bother me at all. 
Not so with machine guns, or ‘type- 
writers, as they called them there; I 
did not like them, as I had seen too much 
of what they can do, and I still do not like 
them. Even at the Petawawa proving 
grounds in Canada when observing the 
effect of high explosives, I seldom sat in 
my dugout but sat instead on the surface. 
I remember vividly how I was ‘on the 
carpet’ before my superior officers after a 
splinter smashed my table and telephone. 
I had to listen patiently, but when the 
sermon got too lengthy I simply asked my 
superior where be sat when he formerly 
performed my task on proving grounds. 
He got quite embarrassed and admitted 
that he also sat outside. I saluted and left 
his office. He never bothered me again. 
The reader should not fancy that my be- 
havior was foolhardy; with training one 
learns how to dodge high explosive splin- 
ters. But I treated shrapnel more respect- 
fully; I would not have trusted myself 


dodging machine gun bullets, which I 
heard others could do. 

The Intelligence Department of the 
Second Army utilized me in a new ex- 
periment as an ‘expert’ in German lan- 
guage and ‘psychology,’ and the organiza- 
tion of the German army. My chief duties 
were to follow closely at the front the 
movements and concentration of German 
troops between the Eastern (Russian) and 
Western (French) fronts and report im- 
mediately to the Army Staff by field tele- 
phone any significant movements or 
changes affecting the Second Army, and 
predict what the Germans with their 
methodical make-up would eventually do. 
With these aims in view, in collaboration 
with local Intelligence officers, I had to 
interview prisoners, our own agents, and 
scan many letters and other writings taken 
from the prisoners and found on the dead. 
This had to be done on the spot so that 
I could make immediate preliminary tele- 
phone reports, saving many precious hours 
of inevitable delay in transit of some im- 
portant, new and unexpected develop- 
ments which the Army Headquarters 
should know immediately. The joke was 
that I deliberately used perfectly good 
two-valued aristotelian either-or ‘logic’ 
which the Germans methodically fol- 
lowed, and so I often predicted quite suc- 
cessfully. Now with the report of Gen- 
eral Marshall and the news which filters 
from Europe we see how ‘logical’ the Ger- 
mans were and how their predictability 
was very poor, hence their errors. I be- 
lieve it was not Hitler's so-called ‘intui- 
tions’ but the rigid two-valued and ulti- 
mately ignorant ‘logic’ of a sick man 
which was responsible for their disasters. 
From the beginning of their world ad- 
venture he left out too many factors, 
‘human nature’ included, and so the Ger- 
mans were bound to lose in spite of tre- 
mendous preparations and actual power. 
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Although it is all past history now, 
many of my later reactions were similar 
to those the veteran describes, but in a 
milder degree. I practically never did 
actual fighting but in my ‘psychological,’ 
more or less scientific work I was kept 
mostly in battles and was exposed to dan- 
ger all the time. When I was sent to 
North America as a technical expert in 
the Artillery Commission there still re- 
mained some old battle reactions, which 
bothered me for some time. For instance, 
when I first landed in New York and 
stayed in a most noisy Broadway hotel I 
could not sleep because of lack of artillery 
fire. At the front we ‘knew’ that when 
artillery stopped firing at night there was 
something ‘wrong’ and we got restless and 
could not sleep; we felt ‘forgotten,’ or 
‘abandoned,’ which of course was very 
seldom true. It took me several months 
to overcome that fiction. I later learned 
that when artillery stopped firing at night 
it mostly indicated that everything was 
under control. Yet the feeling we got at 
the time was that of impending disaster, 
and that anticipation of danger remained 
with me for a longer time. Such hypo- 
thetical anticipation of danger may in 
some instances, if generalized, become 
anxiety. 

Similarly, I used to carry important 
general staff papers in the breast pockets 
of my tunic, and I knew from experience 
that the Germans would like to get hold 
of them at any cost. So I always slept with 
my arms crossed over my chest. It took 
me several years to overcome this habit. 

World War I was entirely different 
technically from World War II, yet many 
veterans share some common habits. Thus 
those who actually were familiar with 
battle fronts never liked and in fact often 
refused to speak about their tragic experi- 
ences. Some could look at war moving 
pictures, but could not speak about them. 
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Some could not even look at them. Such 
reactions lasted sometimes many years. 
However, such veterans could speak quite 
happily about funny or idiotic experiences 
which abound in wars. Kipling in his 
Barrack Room Ballads pictures the sol- 
diers’ reactions quite correctly. To keep 
masses of young lively chaps in hand in 
the trenches was a difficult job by itself. 
They had the most silly and dangerous 
outbursts, such as jumping out of the 
trench and exposing their behinds to the 
enemy to show them their contempt. 
Enemy sharpshooters were watching, and 
such frolics ended most of the time in 
wounds or death, depending on the sense 
of humor of the sharpshooter. 

I can recount only two of these war 
stupidities, both with happy endings. The 
list could be expanded indefinitely, hence 
the grim humor of veterans as expressed 
by fighters’ cartoons and such expressions 
as ‘snafu,’ which may become a classic 
and permanent monument to some brass 
hats. ‘Snafu’ represents an abbreviation 
of one of the bitterest indictments, yet 
full of what used to be called ‘galgen 
humor or ‘gallows humor.’ 

In one instance a battery was ordered 
to ‘advance.’ In those days the relations 
between maps and territories were very 
unsatisfactory. The unknown territory 
was muddy Carpathian mountains. The 
single battery was isolated and without 
support. But ‘orders is orders,’ so the bat- 
tery tramped in the dark and the mud, 
until they came to an abrupt drop of the 
ground. Further advance was impossible 


- at night. The horses and men were dead 


tired, so the captain in charge ordered a 
stop, and they had some food and went to 
sleep. At dawn the ever-present sergeant 
peeped at the valley below and discov- 
ered a whole Austrian division with artil- 
lery and all the trimmings. He reported to 
the captain, who was too sleepy to think 
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twice and gave a suicidal order: point- 
blank sharpnel. Well, instead of attacking 
our single battery, the whole Austrian 
division fled, leaving a lot of equipment, 
documents, and even the division funds. 

In another instance, my colonel of the 
general staff ordered me with six men to 
blow up a bridge behind the German 
lines, which we accomplished successfully. 
After sneaking through the enemy lines 
we were going ‘home.’ Suddenly we heard 
marching soldiers. Not knowing whether 
they were friends or enemies we dis- 
mounted, hid our horses in some bushes, 
and discovered they were Russian soldiers. 
I yelled at them not to shoot and we went 
to contact them. It was a company of in- 
fantry, about 350 men. Owing to the 
shortage of officers, one captain was in 
command of three companies. Two of 
them had strayed apart and the three were 
supposed to meet again in a village a few 
miles away which we had by-passed. We 
knew this village had just been occupied 
by a whole division of Germans. The cap- 
tain and his men were dead tired, worn 
out, and in no mood to listen when I re- 
ported the situation to him. Because we 
were in the cavalry, for which the infantry 
captain had no use, he became very abus- 
ive. He told me in so many words that he 
did not believe me because ‘all cavalry 
men are cowards,’ etc., and decided that 
he and his men would sleep in that vil- 
lage, Germans or no Germans. There was 
no sense arguing with him so ultimately 
I offered him our services; after all, the 
lives of about one thousand men were at 
stake and a few cavalry men could have 
been useful. Suddenly the two strayed 
companies met some German patrols and 
shooting began. Well, the whole German 
division retreated and the captain and his 
men had a few hours sleep in the village. 
When at dawn the situation became 
clearer so that the captain realized that 
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he was confronted with an entire division, 
believe me, the three companies retreated 
P.D.Q., and my men and I got away as 
fast as our horses could carry us. Such in- 
cidents happen quite often; as neither 
side can ever assume the complete stupid- 
ity or carelessness of the enemy, and we 
have to assume that the other fellow 
knows what he is doing. 

I have recounted some of my own ex- 
periences and reactions to reassure vet- 
erans as well as the public that many little 
disturbances as a result of war experiences 
are not always serious and often disappear 
after some rest and return to civilian life. 
What should be avoided are second order 
reactions, such as fear of fear, nervous- 
ness about nervousness, wottry about 
worry, etc., which may seriously aggra- 
vate the originally normal reactions under 
abnormal conditions. For the reader who 
is not familiar with the applications of 
physico-mathematical methods or non- 
aristotelian orientations to life, perhaps a 
word of forewarning would be useful. I 
can do no better than to quote the emi- 
nent mathematician, Professor Hermann 
Weyl: ‘Indeed, the first difficulty the man 
in the street encounters when he is taught 
to think mathematically is that he must 
learn to look things much more squarely 
in the face; his belief in words must be 
shattered; he must learn to think more 
concretely.’ In other words, we must eval- 
uate in terms of facts, immer facts in- 
cluded. Unfortunately the difficulties of 
application in life are not realized even 
by mathematicians. They have the same 
blockages in the application of their own 
professional methods to life as any lay- 
man has. 

Endless books and articles are written 
telling us what is wrong with the world, 
education, etc. Everybody tries to tell us 
what to do, and so far, outside of a non- 
aristotelian system and its techniques, no- 








body teaches us how to do it. 

Superficially it may seem ‘all so simple’ 
—‘common sense,’ some may say—but 
experience shows that this is not ‘com- 
mon’ at all today. The ‘simplicity’ is only 
linguistic lip-service; the serious difficulty 
is in application, which requires a clear- 
cut theory and extensional technique, 
training in it, and serious persistent per- 
sonal efforts for months if not years. The 
difficulty is similar to the retraining from 
the euclidean or newtonian systems of 
evaluation to non-euclidean or non-new- 
tonian orientations, which include the for- 
mer as special cases. The older systems 
were ‘common sense’ perhaps of a pre- 
scientific era, but the new systems repre- 
sent more closely ‘reality’ as we know it 
today, and uncommon sense was and is 
necessary. In our work we are trying to 
make this modern ‘uncommon sense’ 
‘common’ and workable. The passing 
from antiquated and inadequate aristotel- 
ian evaluations to non-aristotelian modern 
and more adequate systems is perhaps the 
most difficult. 

‘False’ theories are less dangerous than 
inadequate ones. The former involve com- 
mission of errors, comparatively obvious, 
and simply discovered. The inadequate 
theories are much more harmful, as they 
often pass superficial inspection and re- 
quire creative work to reconstruct them. 
They do not involve erroneous commis- 
sions, but pernicious omissions by default 
with their inevitably paralyzing effects. 

The standard orthodox neuro-psychia- 
try is unfortunately not equipped to deal 


with these kinds of problems, which in- - 


volve socio-cultural factors affecting our 
most intimate private lives. ‘Intellectual 
undertanding’ will not work organismally, 
as any psychiatrist knows, and some of our 
students have discovered this by painful 
experience. The methods for sanity have 
to be organismally absorbed through self- 
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training and practice; then some results 
may be expected. Successful progress re- 
quires the individual’s work and persist- 
ent efforts. Such retraining is not medical 
in character but educational, fundamen- 
tally preventive, and entirely general, not 
included as yet in our Indo-European 
systems of culture and education. The 
veteran in this case learned the new meth- 
ods in ten hours of classroom re-education 
and began to apply what he learned by 
practicing—and improvement followed. 
What is said here is borne out by experi- 
ence with most of my students, in every 
field of their endeavor, be it personal or 
professional. 

Learning must be in deed and not mere 
lip-service, and this is the main difficulty. 
The veteran describes how he applied 
what he learned in a non-medical class 
of Professor Murray and how he acquired 
the means to help himself without out- 
side assistance.? 

The report of the veteran follows. It 
has had practically no editing and is 
printed substantially just as the veteran 
wrote it, including the title: 

* Since completing this paper, I have read the 
by now famous lectures of Major-General G. B. 
Chisholm on “The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace 
and Social Progress,’ published in Psychiatry, 
February 1946. (Reprints are available from 
the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foun- 
dation, 1711 Rhode Island Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C., single copies 40c prepaid.) In his 
lectures, Gen. Chisholm emphasizes the educa- 
tional contributions which psychiatry 1946 
could make, now that the inevitable broader 
basic problems of a socio-cultural character have 
become more sharply forced on our attention by 
the mass war experiences. He is stressing the 
emphatic need of helping mankind to mature 
by training away from the still-prevalent inade- 
quate, sharp, rigid, two-valued types of reac- 
tions toward the broader, more adequate, multi- 
valued, more flexible orientations which experi- 
ences with war casualties have shown to be a 
solution. In our terminology, he is calling for 
a non-aristotelian revision, which leads em- 
pirically to the maturity he is urging. 

















A VETERAN'S RE-ADJUSTMENT 


A VETERAN Uses GENERAL SEMANTICS 
FOR REHABILITATION 


BY THE VETERAN 


It was not with willingness and whole- 
hearted cooperation that this veteran of 
four campaigns in the South Pacific con- 
sented to give the information in this 
study. He felt, however, that this trend 
may help him to relax. As far as putting 
to use the work of General Semantics, it 
was a benefit; but, at first, to relate many 
incidents openly as in this paper was ex- 
tremely difficult and he tended to relapse 
into the nervous condition he was in when 
released from the service. 

There are a few phases of misevalua- 
tion that will give an example of the 
problems of the veteran; many are ex- 
tremely difficult to put into written de- 
scription. 

The fear of darkness, for quite some 
time, hindered many of his activities after 
sundown. It was hard to feel safe from 
enemy fire even as a civilian in the United 
States. Most of the evenings were spent 
in the home rather than venture outside. 
The veteran put to work General Seman- 
tics and took long walks down side streets 
at night, keeping in mind that the dark- 
ness he then encountered was entirely 
different from that in combat. After a 
week or so of such procedure, he began 
to relax and take part in evening activities 
outside. 

There is a great fear of crowds notice- 
able. Why this should be he cannot ex- 
plain, unless it is due to the isolation and 
small numbers of men he encountered 
while in the Pacific area. To overcome 
this, he took walks in the downtown dis- 
trict and forced himself to mingle with 
people. He has partially overcome this 
fear and is still advancing. Perhaps one 
reason for his not mixing more with peo- 
ple was the ‘silly conception’ of war they 
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expressed. At first, he lost his temper 
quickly and made many cutting remarks 
to people. Later he developed a sullen 
silence refusing to comment on or dis- 
cuss the situation except with those he felt 
were interested and were making an at- 
tempt to ease the situation. At present, 
he is most objective, trying to keep in 
mind that though there are remarks that 
irritate him, there is no possible way to 
understand the conditions without having 
experienced the same. Using this method 
of silence mentioned has helped a great 
deal with delay of reactions as an aid to 
evaluation. Though at first he reacted 
within himself, and carried all the marks 
of ill-will, at present he uses this period 
entirely for evaluation. 

Tension was and still is quite notice- 
able; however, there is some improve- 
ment. After correct evaluation of sudden 
sounds, relaxation came easier. The vet- 
€ran was in a constant state of anxiety, 
tensed to move quickly should it be neces- 
sary. Movements of all those about him, 
no matter how slight, are observed. He 
found the identification in his reactions 
with being constantly alert for movements 
in trees and bushes that might be those of 
the enemy in combat. Realizing this, he is 
more at ease. 

When the veteran attended movies, he 
always left during the newsreel. He reacts 
to battle scenes as though he were present. 
It leaves him in a state of great anxiety 
and what might be termed ‘fresh combat 
fatigue.’ The veteran is striving to over- 
come this identification. In doing so, he 
remains in his seat and tries to keep in 
mind that it is just a screen with black 
and white pictures, rather than actual bat- 
tle. There has been a noted improvement 
in regard to after-effect; however, while 
witnessing the scenes, he sweats profusely. 

Aversion to noises such as the fire 
siren. Sirens were used in combat to alert 








soldiers for air raids. When the veteran 
hears sirens he breaks into a sweat and 
has great difficulty in controlling the de- 
sire to drop on the ground. The veteran, 
to make this a proper evaluation, visited 
a fire station and examined the sirens on 
the engines. Seeing them as they were and 
for the purpose they are now used has 
contributed to more self-control. 

Low flying planes also greatly affected 
him. He experienced a bombing in the 
early part of the war in which he was 
the sole survivor among some fifteen 
others. With exception of great shock and 
unconsciousness he was not injured. The 
low flying plane flashes this experience to 
his mind. To attempt to properly evalu- 
ate the situation, the veteran gained per- 
mission to enter an airfield and examine 
planes. He stood close to the runway 
when planes came in. This has not helped 
too much, but he believes in time he can 
train himself to picture peaceful maneu- 
vers of friendly planes landing on an 
airstrip rather than death-dealing Jap 
bombers. 

This leads into his problem of in- 
somnia. He has many nightmares; how- 
ever, the dream most often repeated is 
that of the action described above. In 
these dreams he breaks into a heavy sweat 
and awakens. Training in general se- 
mantics has not helped this situation. 
When the individual is asleep he cannot 
have the cortical control that he has dur- 
ing waking hours. 

An example of pure identification 
comes out in the veteran’s dislike for rice. 
His first view of the enemy dead was that 
of a Jap soldier which was in the process 
of deterioration. The bag of rice the sol- 
dier had been carrying was torn open and 
grains of rice were scattered over the body 
mixed in with maggots. When the vet- 
eran, to this day, sees rice, the above de- 
scribed scene is vivid and he imagines 
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grains of rice moving in his dish. To 
overcome this, he has eaten rice several 
times trying to remember the rice before 
him is not the same as that on the body. 
Though the food is not relished, he has 
succeeded in overcoming the vomiting 
reflex at the sight of rice. 

When first returned, the veteran had a 
great dislike for dogs resulting from ex- 
periences with native dogs. These native 
dogs were seen to devour bodies of both 
American and Jap soldiers, which, of 
course, was most distasteful to the ob- 
server. When mongrels in the United 
States were seen, or even heard, the above 
scene flashed to the mind of the veteran 
and immediate hate for canines became 
prominent. To overcome this, he forced 
himself to pet dogs and remember that 
these dogs were quite different from those 
on the islands. At present, he is fairly 
well adjusted to the situation. 

The veteran brought with him a Jap 
canteen. This canteen was in deplorable 
condition when he picked it up and 
needed some cleaning. Very seldom has 
he seen it since he has been back. Each 
time he has looked at it, the smell and 
surrounding conditions under which he 
was at the time comes back to him. Also 
in connection with this reaction are some 
snapshots he brought back. These were 
in the same container until a short time 
back. They definitely had a moldy odor; 
this, combined with scenes, was extremely 
hard on him. Since he has mounted the 
pictures and sunned them out, his reaction 
is much improved. 

This veteran's reaction to soldiers who 
have not served overseas is most disagree- 
able. This reaction may come from notices 
put out overseas explaining that the rea- 
son for such extensive tours of duty was 
the shortage of replacements. When he 
returned and saw the great number of 
men on the streets, he developed a great 
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dislike for them and without hesitation 
made slighting remarks. Since first re- 
turning there has been some improvement 
along this line; however, he still holds 
the grievance. He is trying to overcome 
this by keeping in mind that the indi- 
vidual himself cannot always help his 
status. 

The oppression of army life has left 
him with a most serious attitude of re- 
bellion. If asked to do something, he is 
most co-operative, but should someone 
order him, he flatly refused to co-operate. 
He has improved greatly, however, realiz- 
ing that the situation is entirely different 
and in most instances, the co-operation 
betters his association with people. 

Two weeks after the veteran had been 
discharged, he and his wife were visited 
by an elderly lady who was a friend of 
the family but had not been seen for sev- 
eral years. During the course of the con- 
versation, the veteran excused himself 
from the room. As he was leaving, he 
overhead the visitor ask, “Why isn’t your 
husband in the army?’ He returned to the 
room and not too politely informed the 
visitor of his status. This led to a grave 
dislike for all elderly women. When the 
veteran began applying general semantics, 
he discovered the above. Since, he has 
tried to bear in mind that all elderly 
women are not the same as the one de- 
scribed. He has partially overcome the 
intense dislike for them as a result. 

The veteran has been using the se- 
mantic relaxation technique. It has been 
a very short time since he started, how- 
ever, since he began he finds tension re- 
lieved during the application and is ear- 
nestly working with in hopes of complete 
success soon. 

A good example of non-indexing habit 
is found in the paragraph concerning ‘dis- 
like for all elderly women,’ a result of 
temptation to react in terms of allnesses. 
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The analysis was restricted through a re- 
duction in the number of evaluations, and 
a habit of seeing only one side. The as- 
sumption that no two people act or think 
alike, that “This woman is not that 
woman, should be constantly exercised. 
‘The assumption of allness leads to ten- 
sion and conflict, the preservation of 
ignorance and blockage of further learn- 
ing’.* The preceding quotation may be 
applied to every example of the veteran's 
problems presented in this report. 

Along the line of low flying planes, 
fear of darkness, and food, it must be kept 
in the mind of the veteran that ‘. . . no two 
in this world have been found identical 
. . . * Seeing only similarities is a result of 
neglecting differences, resulting in identi- 
fication mechanisms. Devices giving a 
sense of difference in evaluations are most 
beneficial. A good habit for the veteran 
to develop is, ‘Consciousness of similari- 
ties in differences and differences in sim- 
ilarities.”® 

This veteran's main difficulty lies in the 
fact that he is responding to similarities 
only, with a most static outlook. It is true, 
in many respects, the ‘low flying planes’ 
he encounters in this country are most 
similar to those of enemy planes overseas, 
in that both types have engines, wings, 
noise, and so on, which are proper evalua- 
tions. Differences must also be considered. 
These planes he now sees and hears are 
being piloted by Americans, they are not 
flying over a tropical island, and it is more 
than likely practice flights. There are nu- 
merous abstractions in this one example 
and the same procedure should be applied 
to all of his problems. The veteran's status 
is changed. He is now a civilian, not in a 


*I. J. Lee, Language Habits in Human Af- 
fairs, New. York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, 
p. 65. 


* Ibid., p. 110. 
* Ibid., p. 110. 








combat zone but in the United States. The 
fact that he has changed, as well as his 
surroundings, should be foremost in his 
mind. That there is constant change in all 
matter and situations should be kept in 
mind. 

It has been observed by the family of 
the veteran, and his outside associates, 
that in the past three months there has 
been a marked improvement in his atti- 
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OF THEE I SING, BABY! 


Tokyo, March 29 (U.P.)—It can now be revealed that this cor- 
respondent personally tutored Miss Hideko Mimura, Japan's lead- 
ing movie actress, for the filming of her first kissing scene—the 
first such scene ever to appear in a Japanese movie. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur's headquarters had suggested to the 
Japanese motion picture industry that it would be a step toward 
democratization to start having kissing scenes in the movies— 
something that never happened here before the occupation. 
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PHY LOBIOLOGY: 


Behavior Reactions in the Individual 


and the Community 


[ForEworD By A. Rapoport: Tol- 
stoy tells a parable about the Assyrian 
King Asarhadon, who conquered the 
kingdom of his neighbor Lahil. While 
Asarhadon lies awake one night trying to 
invent a particularly ingenious torture for 
his prisoner Lahil, a white bearded ancient 
appears at his bedside and tells him that 
he cannot destroy Lahil’s life. There fol- 
lows a metaphysical discussion, during 
which Asarhadon demonstrates his ability 
to destroy by breaking a lamp. 

‘See, it is broken,’ he says to the ancient, 
‘and never will burn again.’ 

The old man is stubborn. 

‘Thou hast broken the lamp, but thou 
canst not kill Lahil.’ 

"But why? cries Asarhadon enraged. 

"Because thou art Labil.’ 

The old man then takes him into the 
great bath adjoining the king’s room and 
while Asarhadon is submerged, he sees 
himself as Labil, and in the few brief 
moments relives all of Labil’s experiences 
up to the terrible moment when he is 
lifted by the executioners over the await- 
ing spike, from which the body of Labil’s 
wife was just removed. 


* Paper read before the 20th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Psychopathological Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, June 11, 1930, and orig- 
inally published in Psyche (London), 1930, 
Vol. XI, pp. 67-81. Trigant Burrow, M.D., 
Ph.D., is scientific director of The Lifwynn 
Foundation, Westport, Conn. 
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Asarhadon (according to Tolstoy) is 
convinced, releases Lahil and all the pris- 
oners, resigns, and becomes a hermit. 

Tolstoy's devastating critique of our 
society was the critique of an artist. He 
sensed the destruction of social perception 
in civilized man. And he thought such 
perception existed in primitive man. He 
was not the first to emphasize that the 
focusing of attention on the self and the 
creation of the illusion that this ‘self,’ 
the ‘ego,’ the ‘I’ was capable of inde- 
pendent existence, in fact was the sole 
reality, doomed mankind to hopeless suf- 
fering. This warning was also eloquently 
stated by the Hebrew prophets, by the 
Hindoo Karma philosophers, by Chinese 
poets. Cries of anguish are mostly futile. 
Only with the advent of the scientific 
method, which in itself is a social phe- 
nomenon, the possibility presents itself of 
studying objectively and possibly curing 
the ills of society, of which egocentrism 
is only one symptom. 

In the present article Dr. Burrow offers 
a striking analogy between the develop- 
ment of medicine and the possible future 
development of social and psycho-path- 
ology. An organic disease in the light of 
modern medicine is not merely a collec- 
tion of symptoms to be treated and re- 
moved in each individual patient, but a 
phylic phenomenon. ‘Tuberculosis’ is not 
merely the abnormal functionings of 








Smith,, but a pattern of reactions charac- 
teristic of the presence of a class of or- 
ganisms (phylum of bacillus tuberculosis ) 
in an organism of another phylum (man). 
In this light, it can be studied as a class 
of phenomena, not merely an isolated set 
of symptoms. 

Some of our social ills (panics, wars) 
are already studied to some extent in this 
objective way, as manifestations of physi- 
ology that one looks at instead of feels. 
(Dr. Burrow considers these phenomena 
physiological inasmuch as they may be de- 
scribed as reactions of nervous systems to 
stimuli.) But psychic disturbances are 
still largely considered as idiosyncrasies of 
individual nervous social systems. Dr. 
Burrow suggests that it is especially im- 
portant to examine these disturbances 
from the intet-functional as well as the 
intra-functional point of view. He argues 
that the nature of infectious diseases be- 
came clear only when they were discov- 
ered to be interactions between the human 
organisms and alien organisms. The road 
to understanding psychic disturbances, 
says Dr. Burrow, lies through recognizing 
these to be likewise interfunctional dis- 
turbances, namely interactions between 
human organisms. It is here that Dr. Bur- 
row points out the vicious role of our 
verbalization habits, which prevent us 
from viewing the human phylum as a 
whole. In particular, the ‘social substan- 
tive “I creates a fution of an autono- 
mous reality behind this abstraction. Aris- 
totelian morality embodied in the dich- 
otomy ‘good—evil’ further entrenches 
this illusion by associating with the ‘social 
substantive “T’”’ the affective ‘concepts’ of 
‘good,’ ‘true,’ ‘real.’ 

From the standpoint of general seman- 
tics, we consider Dr. Burrow's approach 
particularly profound. The world of 
verbal fiction in which we have impris- 
oned ourselves is the ersatz world of in- 
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tensional orientation. We think of names, 
not of events. And the name we think of 
most constantly, speak of most affection- 
ately, take most seriously, is the social sub- 
stantive ‘I.’ This name, situated in the 
center of gravity of an intensional orien- 
tation, is the tremendous obstacle in 
achieving a consciousness of a ‘broader, 
more inclusive mode of feeling.’} 


I 


es THE WIDE RANGE of experience that 
relates to the study of human be- 
havior, there is the physiology that one 
looks at and there is the physiology that 
one feels.* The physiology that one looks 
at is classically exemplified in the jerk of 
a frog’s leg in response to electrical stim- 
ulation, but it is exemplified no less in 
the response to nervous excitation one wit- 
nesses socially in a Wall Street brain 
panic. The physiology that one sees, 
whether manifested in the spasm of a 
single isolated nerve or in the spasmodic 
response expressed in some collective so- 
cial excitation, is a condition that lends 
itself to objective definition. For these 
objectively seen physiological expressions 
belong to a category of phenomena that 
are subject to scientific correlation under 


* Perhaps for certain students the conceptions 
embodied in the present paper are more satis- 
factorily presented in other studies of the au- 
thor on kindred themes. I have especially in 
mind ‘So-called ‘Normal’ Social Relationships 
Expressed in the Individual and the Group, and 
Their Bearing on the Problems of “Neurotic” 
Disharmonies,’ a paper read before the Section 


~ on Sociology and Psychiatry, at the Twenty- 


fourth annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Washington, D. C., December 
30, 1929 and published in The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, July, 1930. Other papers that 
occur to me as possibly assisting the reader will 
also be cited from time to time throughout the 
present study. 
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a common and consistent phylic principle 
of reaction. To the objective observer of 
frogs and men there is no brain state pri- 
vate to man or frog—no biologically de- 
tached or esoteric reflex, individual or so- 
cial. This is the meaning of the objective 
biological sciences —of the physiology 
that one may see. For in this field, as we 
know, it is the basis of scientific obser- 
vation that the phenomena observed per- 
tain all and equally to the phylic whole 
that unites the individuals of the species 
upon a principle of behavior that is com- 
mon and consistent.? 

With regard, however, to the physi- 
ology we feel—the physiology of love, 
dependence, sentimentality, admiration, 
etc., and their opposites, anger, fear, hate, 
jealousy, etc.—the attitude of man is not 
phylic, not objective, not scientific. We do 
not relate the functional reaction subjec- 
tively experienced by the individual to a 
common generic whole but, on the con- 
trary, within the physiological feeling of 
man such reactions are subject to the pri- 
vate interpretation of each individual who 
reacts. So that as yet the entire field of 
the physiology you and I feel is, at best, 
a very vague experience. Our customary 
approach to it has been and still is only 
through such symbolic media as art, lit- 
erature and religion. 

Because of the lack of a common and 
consistent phylic background of inquiry, 
this absence of a science of man’s feeling- 
life constitutes an impasse to the intelli- 
gent functioning of man’s life throughout 
and tends constantly to impair the natural 
interchange occurring interindividually 
among us. This is amply demonstrated, in 
the physiology we can see, in such im- 
paired community reactions as exist in the 


* Burrow, Trigant, The Biology of Human 
Conflict—An Anatomy of Behavior, Individual 
and Social, New York and London, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937, pp. xl + 435. 
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more marked divergences of insanity and 
crime, not to mention the impaired inter- 
actions that characterize man’s relation- 
ships conjugally, industrially, economi- 
cally and politically. These objective social 
reactions to be seem are readily classified 
with reference to a phylic norm. But the 
crux of the situation lies within the strict 
domain of the subjective inter-physio- 
logical reactions we feel. Here there are 
similarly impaired reactions but here there 
is as yet no generally accepted acknowl- 
edgment of these impaired interactions as 
they occur subjectively both within the 
individual and the community. Here at 
the base of man’s biology and of all that 
which is finally sociological there is as 
yet no common and consistent phylic 
method of observation and study. 

Man is primarily social ; his feeling-life 
is finally significant only in its sociological 
implications and developments. As we 
come to study man and his feeling we 
arrive at very different findings according 
as we study the feeling of man directly 
and as a whole, or as we study the feel- 
ings of individual men based secondarily 
upon their ideas of feeling. I should like 
to consider somewhat closely the marked 
disparity in our current scientific inter- 
pretations in respect to these two domains 
of biology—in our attitude toward re- 
actions represented objectively in the 
physiology we see in contrast to our atti- 
tude toward reactions expressed subjec- 
tively in the physiology we feel. 


II 


Scientific medicine began with the in- 
troduction of the laboratory. Only the 
laboratory afforded a basis for the study 
of processes as they relate the individual 
to the phylic organism as a whole. Prior 
to the introduction of laboratory study 
and its discovery of generic causes, medi- 











cine viewed all disease only in its outer 
and individual manifestations. There was 
not as yet a knowledge of the minute 
cellular structure composing animal tissue, 
and in the absence of a detailed descrip- 
tion of the specific cellular structure char- 
acteristic of the species as a whole, there 
was lacking a basis for a minute descrip- 
tion of those impairments of tissue which 
were equally characteristic of the species. 
We recognize minute pathological differ- 
entiations occurring within a structure 
only as we recognize the minute structure 
of the organism as a whole. Barring spe- 
cial immunity, all individuals react in a 
certain way, or ‘typically’ as we say, in 
response to the introduction of a certain 
specific bacterial agency. The bacillus of 
Koch causes the characteristic syndrome 
we know as tuberculosis. It does not cause 
the alterations shown in the morbid anat- 
omy of meningitis or typhoid fever. 

Medicine, then, became a science when 
the symptoms of the individual ceased to 
be the focus of interest, and interest be- 
came focussed instead upon the patho- 
logical germ or cause of definite altera- 
tions of tissue and their characteristic 
symptoms, and when these alterations and 
symptoms were observed within the or- 
ganism of man or kindred animals as a 
species or phylum. So that as regards the 
physiology that we see, man became scien- 
tific with his discovery and control of 
broad phylic causes, or germs, as these 
causes affected the individuals of a com- 
mon species through their introduction 
and elaboration within individual organ- 
isms. 

In the field of psychopathology, it is 
generally thought that, whether manifest 
or latent, whether occurring in one indi- 
vidual or in several, only the symptoms 
of the individual afford concrete material 
for the study of the causes of an existing 
disorder. In his habituation to the con- 
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sideration of the seeming (or seen) causes 
that are found in the seeming (or seen) 
disorder of the individual, one is con- 
stantly besieging the student of phyloan- 
alysis for ‘concrete data,’ for ‘illustrations 
from the specific case’ ; that is, for the case 
and the data as now individually seen and 
interpreted. It was the same story of 
course with the early beginnings of bac- 
teriology. As though bacteriology, in deal- 
ing with the generic causes underlying 
generic reactions, was not far more con- 
crete than the older medical routine that 
occupied itself with the symptomatology 
and treatment of the individual patient! 
This thesis, then, is an attempt to con- 
sider the clinical case-history presented by 
the community as a whole in its functional 
life, precisely as bacteriology has consid- 
ered the community case-history of man 
in its structural features. 

Basically the impairments of the organ- 
ism in conditions of disease consist in a 


_ disturbance in the functional behavior or 


physiological harmony of the organs of 
the body in relation to one another. The 
disturbance involves an intra-physiological 
disharmony. Increase or decrease in metab- 
olism, rise in body temperature, conges- 
tion, infiltration, degeneration—all repre- 
sent impairments in intra-physiological 
function or behavior. There are, however, 
disturbances in the inter-functional or 
inter-physiological relations of whole 
Organisms to one another and it is these 
disturbances that constitute the physiology 
we feel. You and I do not see our anger or 
good-will; we do not see our love or 
jealousy, our meekness or pride, our con- 
fidence or fear, our magnanimity or our 
greeds, our codperativeness or our com- 
petitiveness. These are conditions which, 
as whole organisms, we fee/*. But as re- 

* The physiology that the scientist can see is 


continuous with the physiology that all indi- 
viduals feel. But as yet the development of sci- 
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gards the physiology that we feel, so per- 
sonal and so limited are the feelings of 
each individual man that he has not as 
yet adopted a method that is scientific in 
regard to his physiological feelings. In 
the sphere of feeling he has not recog- 
nized generic pathological causes which 
affect areas or communities of man and 
applied himself to the elimination of 
these broad phylic feeling-occasions as 
they affect the pathological reactions of 
the individual organism as a part of 
minute element within the species. 


Ill 


Unlike the frog or the social panic 
which is quite clearly observable in its 
biological correlations with principles of 
reaction obtaining throughout the species 
as a whole, these reactions which we feel 
are found upon a phylic analysis to re- 
serve to themselves, within each indi- 
vidual, a quite detached, absolute and 
esoteric position. One observes that they 
are sponsored throughout society by the 
private prerogative of the social substan- 
tive ‘I.’* If we will examine this socially 
prevalent substantive we shall find that it 
is quite unrelated to the biology of man 
as a whole, but presumes a detached and 





ence has taken place only with reference to the 
physiology that can be seen, without any bear- 
ing at all upon the physiology we feel. There 
is no question but that there is an orderly evo- 
lutionary process in this situation but it is 
necessary to recognize that the development of 
the scientific method so far has unavoidably 
limited itself to the method of seeing or look- 
ing at. Consequently the moment the current 
projective, seeing method of science is applied 
to the physiology all of us feel, that moment 
there automatically occurs a distortion by virtue 
of the fact that the feeling all of us feel is not 
projective but that it is in the observer as well 
as in the observed. 

* Burrow, Trigant, “The Autonomy of the “I” 
from the Standpoint of Group Analysis,’ Psyche 
(London) 1928, Vol. VIII, pp. 35-50. 


autocratic position wholly uncorrelated 
with principles of inter-physiological 
functioning or with a science of man’s 
feeling-life. 

Let us try to reach, if we can, a quite 
physiological sense or concept of this 
habitual social substantive ‘I.’> Let us try 
to give to it the outline of objective defi- 
nition and discover its minute pathological 
manifestations in the light of its minute 
structure as a whole. First, let us consider 
its original biological structure in its onto- 
genetic expression. From his earliest years 
each of us is ‘educated,’ as we say, in the 
use of the names or symbols of things. 
Each object that we see is given its corre- 
sponding sound and we in turn reproduce 
this sound in designating the object to 
others. When we consider it, life among 
civilized societies is lived almost wholly 
within a medium of symbols. We are con- 
stantly moving amid the names of things. 
We not only speak, hear and see in sym- 
bols but we think and dream in symbols.* 
All of our objects are named and for the 
most part are known only by their name— 
the clothes we put on, the dishes with 
which we are served, the utensils we use 
in eating. The street we live on is known 
by a name, likewise our servants, our 
household furnishings, the equipment in 
our offices. Indeed so immersed are we 
socially in this symbol- or code-usage that 
it is now quite second nature, automatic 
and unconscious. But observe that in this 
description we are as yet considering only 
the quite natural biological function of 
the social element ‘I,’ with its acquired 
capacity to look out at surrounding objects 
and apply signs or names to them. How 

* Burrow, Trigant, ‘The Physiological Basis 
of Neurosis and Dream—A Societal Interpreta- 
tion of the Sensori-Motor Reactions Reflected in 
Insanity and Crime,’ Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1930, Vol. I, pp. 48-65. 


* Freud, Sigmund, Die Traumdeutung, Franz 
Deuticke, Leipzig and Wien, 1900. 
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important anthropologically is the inven- 
tion of the symbol as a time- and labor- 
saving device need hardly be pointed out. 
The symbol affords man a short-hand 
means of communication that is an incal- 
culable asset to the individual and to the 
species. Indeed in the function of the sym- 
bol there occurs an emergent process that 
is synonymous with the physiology of 
consciousness itself. 

But let us now consider for a moment 
the pathological impediments to the or- 
ganism’s natural function contained in the 
symbolic social substantive called ‘I.’ Let 
us also consider its origin and pathology 
ontogenetically. Each individual is early 
initiated into an attitude toward himself 
that is as wholly pictorial or symbolic as 
his attitude toward the objects of his sur- 
roundings. That is, he is taught to look 
at, to become symbolically aware of his 
own social behavior-reaction. He is told 
that there is a socially or symbolically 
approved manner of feeling which is ex- 
pressed in behavior and that there is a 
socially or symbolically unapproved man- 
ner of feeling and behavior. The first 
category he is to recognize under the sym- 
bol or word ‘right’ or ‘good,’ the second 
category under the symbol ‘wrong’ or 
‘bad.’ He is now prepared to approach 
his environment, social and objective, not 
as a physiological organism that is whole 
in feeling (however differentiated into 
special functions), but as a social sub- 
stantive that Jooks whole to itself by sub- 
stituting for the organism's wholeness of 
feeling this illusory symbol of wholeness 
called ‘right’ or ‘good.’ This induced atti- 
tude of isolated ‘rightness’ is found upon 
actual analysis to be synonymous with the 
social substantive ‘I,’ and it is further 
found to be equally characteristic of the 
normal as of the neurotic personality. 

It is here, then, in this mechanism of 
symbolizing oneself that man’s physio- 
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logical feeling, which is the basis of the 
self, first becomes confused with cogni- 
tion or the symbol of oneself. This con- 
fusion between cognition and feeling— 
between the projected symbol-sphere and 
the sphere of man’s visceral physiology 
—is of central importance in the present 
study. It is the more important to recog- 
nize this confusion because of the great 
difficulty we shall find in studying a 
process as intimate to our own sensations 
and reactions as is this racial impasse to 
spontaneous feeling embodied in the so- 
cially systematized personal substantive ‘I.’ 

Observe that this relating of one or- 
ganism to another and to the external 
environment by means of the sign or 
symbol is a function of projection and 
that it occupies entirely the exteroceptors 
or external senses with their predominant 
restriction within the cerebral segment." 
This means that our entire symbol mech- 
anism is now definitely delimited within a 
circumscribed neural zone or body area. 
For through this elaborate in-take and 
interchange of impressions there is built 
up within the cerebro-social segment an 
habitual sum of impressions or a system 
of ideas with which the individual be- 
comes symbolically identified. This sys- 
tematized constellation — this centre or 
core of man’s symbolic identity—consti- 
tutes the social substantive everyone 
calls ‘I.’ 

Speaking now from this central dis- 
tributing station of personality derived 
from our symbol-habituations, this social 
substantive conjures in turn many impres- 


.sions seemingly native to it as an indi- 


* Needless to say, the entire periphery of man 
has acquired a capacity for symbol substitution. 
The skin with its sense of touch employs its 
own symbol interpretations of surrounding ob- 
jects. But this function it has taken on second- 
arily as an extension socially, symbolically, of 
the projective peripheral sense-organs located 
in the head. 
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vidual.® Says this substantive: ] belong to 
the only true Church; J always pay my 
bills promptly; J like to be entirely inde- 
pendent; J never repress my children. 
And so on ad infinitum. Of course, the 
T’ changes form when someone other 
than oneself becomes the social substan- 
tive. It then becomes you, he or she, or 
some proper name may stand for it. But 
while this ‘I,’ ‘you,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘John’ or 
‘Jane’ is, of course, the symbol under 
which we designate one another (just as 
we designate the countless objects about 
us), we must not forget that each ‘you,’ 
‘he’ or ‘she’ is the same ‘I’ when speaking 
in his own right.® It is merely the form 


* ‘I,’ ‘I’ ‘1, cries the symbolic substantive con- 
stantly. One has only to listen to any casual 
conversation to find that the passage of social 
substantives among the speakers is too rapid to 
keep count of. In his complete identification 
with the social substantive, the individual does 
not recognize that it is a social substantive— 
that the distinction of feeling or perception to 
which he is constantly making claim is the feel- 
ing and perception of everyone. Surely it is a 
poor distinction that everybody possesses in 
equal measure! 

* This ‘I,’ as affectively employed by us, is 
really not a person at all; it is an epidemic. 
Some thousand years hence—maybe a hundred, 
for all I know—we'll get this; as a race we'll 
get the inclusive sense, the cultural feel of the 
organism of man as contrasted with this ephe- 
meral ‘I,’ precisely as we've gotten, as a race, 
the sense of the earth’s rotundity, nothwith- 
standing that for some people still the earth, 
‘as it was in the beginning,’ is and forever shall 
be flat. They have stood on the seashore and 
have seen with their own eyes that it is flat. 
Why, its flatness is as clear to them as the 
purely subjective, esoteric ‘I’ they habitually 
indulge in! But some of us need to get this 
more inclusive, this more organismic feeling 
now. Some of us who are students and teach- 
ers in the sphere of human thought and feel- 
ing need to get the broader cultural sense of 
the pathology of this ‘I’ within ourselves as 
whole organisms, because this broader sense— 
this physiological feel of it—is pushing 
through into man’s consciousness in spite of 
us, in spite of the ‘I.’ And if we do not get 
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that is changed when one social substan- 
tive stands, as ‘he’ supposes, opposite an- 
other—when one set of exteroceptors 
makes contact with another set through 
their mutual capacity of symbolic inter- 
change. And so when we consider the 
mechanism of the symbol socially, we find 
that the symbol relates individuals one to 
another inter-cerebrally; that through an 
agreement in sound, sight and phonation, 
there is an inter-physiological communica- 
tion among the elements of the species 
that is wholly limited to the cerebral plane 
of interactions. So much for the inter- 
cerebral or symbolic nexus of intercom- 
munication existing among us. 


IV 


There is, however, a large zone of in- 
ternal sensations and reactions that belong 
to the instinctive life of man and that 
activate the individual organism as a 
whole. These sensations and reactions pri- 
marily related the individuals of the 
species to one another inter-functionally 
and constituted a medium of communica- 
tion as firmly established inter-physio- 
logically as the medium of intercommuni- 
cation we now employ through symbols 
or language. This medium of common in- 
stinctive sensations and reactions exists 
of course among us today as it exists in 
the lower animals and as it existed in man 
before his invention of the word or sym- 
bol. However convenient it may be for 
purposes of social communication to em- 





the sense of this internal world of feeling, 
there are indications that our inner world, that 
our world of inner perception, will remain not 
merely flat but decidedly stale and unprofitable 
as well. For, after all, this broader, more in- 
clusive, more organismic mode of feeling is a 
biological urge, and it is eminently worth- 
while to be consciously abreast of an emergent 
urge rather than to tarry in arrears of a bio- 
logical principle that marks a trend in man's 
evolution. 











ploy the symbol and to designate this or 
that person as being outside of and oppo- 
site to oneself, of course no individual of 
a species is merely an object in front of 
another individual of that species. Phyli- 
cally he is one with, continuous with that 
individual in structure and function, in 
instinct and feeling. 

As we know (but apparently have for- 
gotten), the medium of the symbol, on 
the contrary, is a medium of projection. 
The mechanism of interchange that exists 
by virtue of the picture-forming function 
of the cerebral segment demands for its 
operation a medium that is outside the 
organism. While it is true that the sym- 
bol-interplay existing among us has now 
established socially a sort of aura or 
penumbra of projected social signs and 
images amid which we move and have 
our symbolic being, these symbol-commu- 
nications depend solely upon the extero- 
ceptors or external senses and upon their 
mechanical capacity of projection and ab- 
straction through a physical medium of 
sound- and light-waves. 

Through a phylic study of the physi- 
ology we feel, it is apparent that our pre- 
dominant habituation to the use of the 
symbol as a means of communication has 
seriously jeopardized the natural instinc- 
tive avenues of communication among us. 
It is apparent that the overwhelming ab- 
sorption of the activities of man in the 
symbols of cerebral interchange has un- 
naturally repressed the feelings of inter- 
change that belong to the instinctive, auto- 
nomic life with its internal sensations and 


reactions. Phylogenetically, the mechan- . 


ism appears to be somewhat like this: 
The instinctive feelings—the sense of 
community-identification and wholeness 
as individuals of a common phylum—are 
forces which of their dynamic nature must 
seek expression. Because man is now all 
engrossed in the outlets of social commu- 
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nication afforded him through the avenues 
of the symbol—the inter-cerebral channels 
of contact—he is denied an outlet in the 
natural inter-behavior-reactions of the 
race, 7.¢., in the continuity of expression 
of the organism as a whole that belongs 
to the instinctive interreactions of work 
and play, of industrial activities and eco- 
nomic conservation, of creative construc- 
tion, of relaxation and spontaneous sex- 
fulfillment.?° 

In this situation our incontrovertible 
instinctive trends crowd upward toward 
the cerebral paths of egress and seek pro- 
jection through the medium of the ex- 
ternal senses and the symbol. They are 
dislodged from their natural seat within 
the organism as a whole and are com- 
pressed within the confines of the cere- 
bral segment. In this recourse a conflict 
ensues. Feelings that are organic reside 
only in organic structures—in our mus- 
cular, neural, vasomotor and visceral tis- 
sues. Feelings are not something aerial 
and symbolic. Feeling-sensations are not 
subject to projection into the external 
form of communication afforded by phys- 
ical sound- or light-waves as employed in 
our symbol-usage or in our inter-cerebral 
interchange through words. Physiological 
feelings can reside only in the solid flesh 
of which they are the subjective coefficient. 

It is not the word but the flesh that 
calls for indictment in the matter of man’s 
disorders of behavior. There is, I believe, 
undue stress laid upon the word by the 
semanticists. They have failed to see that 
it is the organism whose reaction is in- 
volved, whose function is misplaced.*** 

* Galt, William, ‘The Principle of Coopera- 
tion in Behavior,’ Quarterly Review of Biology, 
1940, Vol. 15, pp. 401-410. 

# fEprror’s NOTE: Dr. Burrow’s comment 
on ‘the semanticists’ applies, of course, to 
those to whom semantics is ‘the study of the 
meanings of words’—as ‘meaning’ is commonly 
understood. Since in general semantics we are 
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For it is neither the weakness nor the un- 
willingness of flesh or spirit that has got 
us into trouble. It is that the function of 
the flesh or organism is autopathic and 
divided and that the ‘spirit’ or the organ- 
ism’s outer mental and verbal expressions 
are necessarily autopathic and divided 
also." 

The result of this misplacement is an 
only seeming or phantastic feeling expres- 
sion. Actual physiological feeling, in at- 
tempting to throw itself over, as it were, 
to others through the vehicle of the word 
or symbol results in mere distortion of 
feeling or in the congested affect. The 
feeling that seems to be transmitted sym- 
bolically is wholly illusional or ‘visionary, 
as we say. The organic substance is not 
there, but only the symbolic substantive. 
When we come to study this aborted affect 
we find that it always reverts upon one- 
self. Unlike the organic attractions and 
repulsions occurring among animals, as 
expressed in their love or anger, such 
affects as anger or love, hate or pride, 
dependence or suspicion, as they occur in 
man as a social substantive, are always 
found to return impotently upon the sub- 
stantive. For, as has been said, unlike the 
symbol of cognition or re-cognition with 
its external symbolic avenues, feeling can- 
not leave its seat within the tissues of the 
organism. Unlike the symbol it cannot 
bridge the intervening social medium 
through the avenues of physical light- or 





concerned with evaluations, i.e., the reactions of 
the human organism-as-a-whole to his entire 
symbolically and linguistically conditioned en- 
vironment, we should agree with Dr. Burrow 
that purely verbal disciplines (‘defining one’s 
terms,’ ‘improving one’s use of words,’ etc.) are 
like tinkering with the ammeter needle instead 
of getting out and repairing the car.]} 

"Galt, William, ‘Our Mother Tongue— 
Etymological Implications of the Social Neu- 
rosis, The Psychoanalytic Review, 1943, Vol. 
30, pp. 241-262. 
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sound-waves, but must remain blocked 
and unproductive within the cerebral seg- 
ment. 

So that in contrast to his animal con- 
fréres, man only ‘thinks’ anger; he only 
‘thinks’ love or hate, or whatever the 
affect may be. But real physiological anger 
or love has nothing to do with thinking or 
symbolizing and their delimitation within 
the exteroceptors of the cerebrum. Think- 
ing and symbolizing are projective proc- 
esses, while feeling is inseparable from 
the organism that feels. Instead of the 
symbolic substantive being really angry 
with another substantive, his state is more 
accurately described—if it is ‘describable’ 
at all—as being angry with himself, i.e., 
as experiencing body tensions due to the 
incompleteness or unwholeness of expres- 
sion in his own organism.'* 

This is a serious situation for the organ- 
ism of man. It is a serious situation so- 
cially, industrially, economically and edu- 
cationally. And what is the remedy? This 
apparently is no other than recourse to a 
technique that deals with the physiology 
that we feel on exactly the same phylic 
principle of observation as the principle 
we apply to the scientific understanding of 
the physiology that we see.'* 


* Burrow, Trigant, The Structure of Insanity 
—A Study in Phylopathology, Psyche Minia- 
tures, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, Ltd., 1932, p. 80. 

* Of course the neurologist is dealing with the 
physiology we see, while the psychopathologist 
deals with the physiology we feel. A coalescence 
of these two activities requires that both neu- 
rologist and psychopathologist recognize the 
existence of a field that is quite apart from the 
preoccupations habitual to each inquirer. The 
neurologist needs to recognize the existence of 
a physiological impairment occurring interindi- 
vidually as well as individually, while the 
psychopathologist needs equally to recognize 
that the domain of his inquiry has to do no 
less with impaired physiological processes. He 
needs to recognize that these processes have not 
primarily to do with the interrelations of organs 
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It is quite arresting to consider how 
relatively recent has been man’s capacity 
to objectivate his own subjective sensa- 
tions even where these are intra-physio- 
logical—where the sensations are due to 
an impaired harmony of function within 
his own body processes. Surely the first 
toothache or gastric ulcer occurring in our 
forebears, prior to the invention of lan- 
guage, could have existed only as a quite 
undefined, as a quite vague and uncon- 
scious, that is, ‘nameless’ distress within 
him. In his undefined, internal vexation 
he could only groan and grovel upon the 
ground and, ultimately, perhaps die of his 
disorder. With civilized man, on the con- 
trary, such distress of course is immedi- 
ately converted into the objective terms 
of the symbol or re-cognition, and an ob- 
jective remedy is promptly sought for. 
Apparently the process that occurred 
developmentally in this altered attitude of 
man toward a localized lesion within his 
own body tissues—his intra-physiological 
experience—is now undergoing a further 
cultural urge. Apparently it is pushing 
forward and extending itself to a devel- 
opmental level in which man’s inter- 
physiological impairments now recorded 
only in so-called mental symptoms—that 
is, subjectively and unawares, like the 
groans and grovelings of our animal kin 
—are to be elevated to the plane of clear- 
cut objective definition, So that ‘I’"—or 
the quite unaware social substantive— 
need not any longer remain the subjective 
victim of impaired processes occurring 
within the individual and the community 





resident in the single individual but with the . 


organic interrelations that unite individuals 
inter-physiologically with one another. The dis- 
crepancy between neurologists and psycho- 
pathologists, as between structuralists and func- 
tionalists, is an utterly irreconcilable one until 
there has been developed a practical and com- 
mon phylobiological ground upon which they 
may meet. 
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organism. But ‘I,’ the physiological or- 
ganism, may become quite as objectively 
aware of processes occurring in the inter- 
physiological relationships existing among 
the elements of the community or species, 
as I am now aware, or objectively con- 
scious, of certain physiological impedi- 
ments occurring within my individual or- 
ganism. If, some hundred thousand years 
ago, Man was quite unconscious of such a 
physiological impairment as toothache 
due, let us say, to abscess, and even died 
of the infection without ever becoming 
objectively aware of it, may it not be that 
he is today equally unaware of inter- 
physiological tensions and pain that may 
become quite as objectively perceptible as 
the localized intra-physiological tooth- 
ache? 


Vv 


Experimental evidence derived through 
the phylic observation of the physiology 
we feel has rendered these interreactions 
experienced among individuals in actual 
group-settings more and more perceptible 
objectively. This phyloanalytic procedure 
gives evidence that there is within the in- 
dividual and the community the possi- 
bility that inter-physiological reactions, 
which are now dissipated into the chan- 
nels of subjective phantasy and symbol, 
may readily acquire the outline of defini- 
tive objective awareness. Through practice 
in arresting the incoming symbol-excita- 
tion of the exteroceptors, overladen as 
they now are with cerebrally transposed 
and secondarily distorted affects, the or- 
ganism acquires a physiological aptitude 
for the immediate perception of these 
blocked sensations repressed within the 
socialized cerebral segment. Coincident 
with this objective awareness of the physi- 
ology we experience through sensations 
now impacted in the symbolic segment, 
these sensations, instead of seeking an 
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illusory outlet in the channels of the sym- 
bol and the social image,’ automatically 
recede again into the instinctive, auto- 
nomic paths (interoceptors) that pertain 
to the organism as a whole. 

To return to the analogy of our intra- 
physiological sensations: if in some mo- 
ment of repose in the midst of the busy 
exactions of the day one will observe his 
own body condition he will often note 
certain postural tensions that are quite 
detached from and out of relation to the 
need or situation of the general body 
economy. The mere act of awareness, the 
mere noting that an arm or shoulder or 
the muscles of the brow are needlessly 
contracted suffices to bring immediate 
relaxation to these parts. So with the 
inter-physiological contractions—the sen- 
sations internal to us in the emotional ten- 
sions of anger, fear, suspicion, hatred, 
competitiveness, covert dependence, trucu- 
lent sentimentality, covetous, ulterior love 
or other symbolic (narcissistic) refer- 
ences. These sensations must become 
clearly perceptible objectively as a spe- 
cially localized type of tension or contrac- 
tion which correspondingly will relax 
upon our objective awareness of them. 
Awareness, however, of the physiology we 
feel—of those deflected and constricted 
sensations that may be brought into sharp 
relief against the background of the or- 
ganism as a whole in its instinctive, neuro- 
dynamic motivation or behavior—calls for 
a new and unfamiliar technique of obser- 
vation. It calls for a new application of 
man’s powers of attention, or rather it 
calls for the reassembling of processes 
of attention in man which are very old 
but which have for countless generations 

* Burrow, Trigant, ‘Social Images versus Re- 
ality,’ Journal of Abnormal Psychology and So- 
cial Psychology, 1924, Vol. XIX, pp. 230-235; 
‘The Problem of the Transference,’ The British 


Journal of Medical Psychology, 1927, Vol. VII, 
pp. 193-202. 


been neglected. It is the neglect or sus- 
pension of these attentive processes that 
has caused a displacement of internal or- 
ganic feelings and their distortion into 
the cerebral congestions of mere symbolic 
affects. This mechanism has consisted in 
the futile and wholly hallucinatory social 
process whereb7 man attempts to project, 
through a physical, non-organic medium, 
sensations and reactions which are insep- 
arable from their organic substrate within 
his body structures. 

After all, the whole field of man’s un- 
conscious life with its vast accumulation 
of reverie and reminiscence must be re- 
garded phylically as man’s inattention in 
the immediate moment in respect to the 
immediate object or situation before 
him.** The process of attention is a physi- 
ological process in that it is an expression 
of tensions occurring within the organism. 
But the process of attention is also an 
economic process in that it relates the 
organism to the objects of the environ- 
ment that serve man’s needs in the interest 
of survival.?* 

If, then, the substantive ‘I’ represents 
a sort of walled-in principality of artificial 
and symbolic affects, and if this symbol- 
substantive may be rendered perceptible 
through the physiology we feel because it 
embodies definitely misplaced tensions 
within certain body areas, we are moving 


* Burrow, Trigant, ‘The Basis of Group An- 
alysis, The British Journal of Medical Psy- 
chology, 1928, Vol. VIII, pp. 198-206. 

** It is this economic phase of man’s attention 
that must ultimately come in for scientific, 
physiological recognition. It is the neglect of 
this industrial phase of tnan’s attention and of 
its phylic significance that lies back of the wide- 
spread social symptoms we call our economic 
and social problems and about which there is 
today so much talk, so much symbolizing, so 
much inattention in meetings and out of meet- 
ings assembled for the express purpose of heal- 
ing, i.e., making whole, these divisive manifes- 
tations of man’s organism. 
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away from an habitual psychological or 
symbolic approach to human pathology 
and reducing our problem to the field of 
tangible physiological reactions. In this 
phylic approach, disorders of behavior 
(so-called mental disturbances) become 
physiological disorders of attention and 
their interpretation assumes a totally dif- 
ferent character. The hysterical paralysis, 
the speech impediment, the phobia, the 
tic douloureux, the enuresis, the paranoid 
reference, the manic assertion, the depres- 
sive abjection become expressions of ten- 
sion and contraction observable as physi- 
ological distortions of sensation within 
the individual organism as a whole. Like- 
wise within the economic world, our po- 
litical strifes, social- conflicts, international 
diplomacies and intrigues, our community 
crime waves and the equally destructive 
waves of virtue expressed in religious and 
sentimental tendencies (the good-bad 
alternative of the social substantive ‘I’) 
are to be resolved as expressions in the 
community of demonstrable tensions 
within the inter-physiological processes of 
our phylic organism. 

The evolution of man today, indus- 
trially, seems to be in large measure an 
instinctive sharpening and refining of his 
powers of attention and the extending of 
their application to ever-widening educa- 
tional and economic opportunities.’ Ap- 
parently the urge that underlies today the 
creative evolution of man requires that 
this sharpening and refining of attention 
become a fully conscious process. It re- 
quires that through a deeper awareness of 


the very symbols of consciousness, man 


recognize in the physiology we feel that 
these symbols themselves have distracted 


* Burrow, Trigant, and Galt, William, ‘Elec- 
troencephalographic Recordings of Varying As- 
pects of Attention in Relation to Behavior,’ The 
Journal of General Psychology, 1945, Vol. 32, 
pp. 269-288. 
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his attention as an organic expression of 
bodily tension and balance; that in this 
way they have deflected man’s primary 
instinctive feelings from their natural 
place within his organism to the seeming 
vehicles of the vocally projected word or 
of the visual sign. 

So that in a laboratory view of the 
problems of our human pathology there 
is seen the need of man’s behavior-adjust- 
ment both ontogenetically and phylo- 
genetically. As a community we are faced 
not only with the sick individual but also 
with the no less sick society of which he 
is the direct product. In our medical ap- 
proach to the sick individual it becomes 
our obligation to offer the impaired organ- 
ism of the ill-adapted patient a physio- 
logical opportunity of repair. It becomes 
our obligation as components in an inter- 
physiological menstruum of human rela- 
tions to demonstrate to him a physiologi- 
cal integrity of attention and function that 
is not momentarily diverted by the social 
image or the affect-symbol—a symbol that 
has its sole sponsorship in the dissociated 
substantive ‘I.’ 

How grateful to patients is this deliv- 
erance from the thraldom of the social 
image or transference, as first induced by 
the social community through the agency 
of the mother-image, can be appreciated 
only in the measure in which the physi- 
cian has liberated himself from this 
habitual social distraction through his 
own awareness of its inter-physiological 
basis. But, as we have seen, there is not 
alone the individual who needs adjust- 
ment; there is the community also. In the 
broader biological thesis of The Lifwynn 
Foundation there is the small beginning 
of a nuclear social expression whose effort 
is the gradual elimination of mental and 
symbolic efforts of adjusting our intrinsic 
human relations and the introduction of 
a physiological approach to these social 
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maladjustments that places our social 
problems upon a definitely biological 
basis. 

There is here in this gathering in the 
immediate moment, in you and in me, the 
symbolic substantive called ‘I,’ and it is 
here in its group or social summation. 
There is also present here in the imme- 
diate moment, in this group or social unit, 
the physiology we feel as it exists in the 
sensations internal to us as a common 
species or phylum. Shall the collection of 
symbolic substantives called ‘I,’ with their 
lately acquired inter-cerebral code of 
words or symbols, still continue to hold 
before itself, as though existing outside 
itself, those primary reactions embodied 
in the physiology we feel; or shall the 
common and phylic basis of intercommu- 
nication that marks man’s primary reac- 
tions assume in the physiology we feel a 
broad and scientific feeling-basis among 
us?18 

This means a feeling-basis that permits 
in the individual and in the community a 
conception of our physiological behavior- 
reactions that on the one hand assigns to 
the intercerebral sphere the cognitive 
function of the sign or symbol of com- 
munication and understanding. On the 
other hand it reserves to the organs and 
tissues of the body those instinctive neuro- 
dynamic behavior-reactions which directly 
unite the individuals of the special inter- 
physiologically into a common and con- 
sistent whole.'® 


VI 


In this paper I have tried to state the 
character of the results derived from a 


* Burrow, Trigant, ‘Neurosis and War: A 
Problem in Human Behavior,’ The Journal of 
Psychology, 1941, Vol. 12, pp. 235-249. 

* Burrow, Trigant, “The Neurodynamics of 
Behavior. A Phylobiological Foreword,’ Philos- 
ophy of Science, 1943, Vol. 10, pp. 271-288. 
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study of reactions that occur within the 
field of human expression both intra-indi- 
vidually and inter-individually—reactions 
generally described as subjective or in- 
ternal sensations. These results have been 
obtained, in as far as possible, through the 
application of a principle that is as old as 
the beginnings of science—the principle 
of objective observation. In the field of 
external phenomena, scientific observation 
means, of course, the study of the struc- 
tural and functional relations of the ele- 
ment to the generic whole of which it is 
a constituent part. In the field of biology 
it means the study of the structure and 
function of the individual element in rela- 
tion to the sum of elements representing 
the species. In the hitherto unquarried 
field of man’s internal sensations, of his 
subjective reactions inter se, this thesis 
represents the attempt, over a long period 
of years, to focus scientific observation 
upon these subjective sensations and re- 
actions as they occur within the organism 
of man and as they are objectively per- 
ceptible within and by the individual and 
the community as a whole. 

I should be glad if it might be under- 
stood that whatever is included in this and 
in similar reports is the result of a con- 
sistent attempt at the direct observation of 
immediate material.2° However faulty, 
however correct or incorrect in this detail 
or that, the position reached rests essen- 
tially—in as far as the present develop- 
ment of our work makes it possible— 
upon the direct observation of reactions 
presented in the immediate moment and 
perceptible under the conditions of ob- 
servation that prevail elsewhere in the 
laboratories of science. In this sense I 


?° Syz, Hans, ‘On a Social Approach to Neu- 
rotic Conditions,’ Journal of Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease, 1927, Vol. 66, pp. 601-615; ‘Re- 
marks on Group Analysis,’ The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1928, Vol. 8, pp. 141-148. 
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should be grateful if it could be realized 
that the position submitted is not derived 
from inference, theory or from a4 priori 
reasoning. It is not the outcome of verbal 
group interchange. All social or group 
‘investigation’ has hitherto consisted of 
mere verbal discussion. I emphasize this 
distinctive feature of our research in order 
to safeguard this psychiatric audience 
against looking to me for anything of 
personal opinion, belief or argument. I 
have none. In the twelve years in which, 
together with my associates, I have been 
engaged in the laboratory observation of 
organismic reactions observable within 
ourselves, our position has automatically 
precluded any interest in or preoccupation 
with our laboratory findings on the basis 
of individual or social opinion. All opin- 
ion regarding our inquiries and all discus- 
sion based upon such opinions were 
straightway referred back to the perceptual 
reaction of the observer as derived from 
the actual material at hand.*+ 

™ If still it is asked why as a psychiatrist, it 
is not possible for me to discuss in verbal sym- 
bols problems that deal with the phyloérganism 
as a whole, my answer can only revert upon the 
interrogator. It is the regrettable limitation of 
psychiatry that it has always permitted verbal 
discussion of signs and symptoms rather than 
direct its attention upon consensually observable 
material. Observations that are in accord with 
strictly scientific procedure never incite aca- 
demic discussion. Where there is discussion 
among scientists, it can readily be found that 
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For this reason I must ask very ear- 
nestly that the data presented be not re- 
garded as derived through the chance de- 
terminants that ordinarily form our inter- 
pretations and beliefs and that call con- 
stantly for the needed correcture of the 
personal equation ;?? but that our thesis, 
resulting from phylic observation in the 
quite unfamiliar field of our own subjec- 
tive interactions, receive the consideration 
which would be accorded such findings in 
any other field having as its aim the 
method of an exact science developed 
through long and patient observation un- 
der conditions of laboratory discipline and 
control. 





scientists have ceased to be scientific and have 
become philosophers. Too much that is psychi- 
atric is purely philosophical and speculative. 
Many are the ‘schools’ of psychiatry; but there 
are no schools of biology. Students of biology 
are schooled only by the rigid and consistent 
conditions of observation existing phylically 
throughout the structure and function of the 
biological material coming under observation. 
The position I represent, then, is not a psychi- 
atric position. On the other hand, I hope it is 
understood that the work of the Lifwynn Lab- 
oratory is not presented here as the last word 
in the physiology of man’s feeling as a phylum. 
It represents but the beginning of an exact 
study in this field. 

* Burrow, Trigant, ‘Psychoanalytic Improvi- 
sations and the Personal Equation,’ The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1926, Vol. XIII, pp. 173-186; 
‘Speaking of Resistances, Psyche (London) 
1927, Vol. VII, pp. 20-27. 





GRAMMAR 


It must be remembered, disconcerting though the fact may be, 
that so far from a grammar—the structure of a symbol-system— 
being a reflection of the structure of the world, any supposed 
structure of the world is more probably a reflection of the gram- 


mar used. 


C. K. OcpEn and I. A. RicHArps, The Meaning of Meaning 
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TERMS IN GENERAL SEMANTICS: 


A GLOSSARY" 


N HIS ARTICLE, ‘Evaluation with and 
and without Words’ (ETC., III, 193- 
203), Dr. Irving J. Lee mentions the 
‘terminology of general semantics’ in a 
footnote. He lists some ninety terms, eight 
of them ‘new,’ that is, coined in general 
semantics literature. The other terms are 
in general use in other fields. It is never- 
theless justified to include them in a list 
of terms peculiar to general semantics be- 
cause of the frequency of their appear- 
ance and because of their central position 
in general semantics orientation. 

It is this orientation, peculiar to gen- 
eral semantics, that provides the special 
context for the terminology. This glossary 
is a short description of these special con- 
texts in which the terms most frequently 
occurring in general semantics literature 
appear. In this way, the descriptions differ 
from those dictionary definitions which are 
mere collections of synonyms and from 
formal intensional definitions of classifi- 
cation. It must be borne in mind that gen- 
eral semantics stresses the purely verbal 
character of classification and constantly 
points out the dangers ir the assumption 
that man-made classifications have neces- 
sary counterparts in reality. For this rea- 
son the explanations following each term 
do not adhere to strict formalism of aris- 
totelian definitions. Rather extensional 

* The authors are indebted to Drs. Irving 
J. Lee and Wendell Johnson for many helpful 
suggestions in the preparation of this glossary. 
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situations are sketched in many cases, and 
the use of the terms in those situations is 
indicated. 

Neither completeness nor finality of 
precision was the aim in compiling this 
glossary. It is meant rather as an invita- 
tion to people interested in general se- 
mantics to contribute to the work of forg- 
ing a terminology. It is hoped that omis- 
sions will induce people to offer addi- 
tional entries. It is hoped also that people 
who do not agree that the context we 
offer for a given term is the most fruitful 
one will make constructive criticisms. It 
is to be expected that the terminology will 
grow and change as our discipline grows 
in depth and in breadth. At the same time 
it is desirable that the use of general se- 
mantics terms become standardized and 
unified at least at a given time, so that a 
writer in general semantics may have a 
certain amount of predictability concern- 
ing the way in which the terms he uses 
will be evaluated by the reader. This cer- 
tain amount of predictability seems to us 
attainable if the writer in general se- 
mantics, when he puts down a term, will 
realize that the reader may look this term 
up in a glossary and evaluate it according 
to the context given there. 

When enough additions and sugges- 
tions are received to warrant a revision of 
this glossary, such a revision will be 
printed in a future issue. 
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ABSTRACTING. Confronted with an event, 
we can be aware of only a few of its 
characteristics. We can translate into 
symbols for purposes of transmission 
an even fewer number of such char- 
acteristics. Thus in evaluation, in repre- 
sentation, and in communication, ab- 
Stracting, i.e. a selecting of character- 
istics, always takes place: interpreting 
an event as an ‘object’; giving a de- 
scription of an ‘object’; making a pic- 
ture of an ‘object’; making an infer- 
ence about a class of ‘objects.’ 

ADDITIVE ASSUMPTIONS. Unconscious as- 
sumptions that in life as well as in 
language twice two is always four. 

ADJUSTMENT. Behavior conditional upon 
factors in the environment and having 
survival value. 

ALLNESS. A reaction in which the ab- 
straction inside one’s skin is assumed to 
have ail the characteristics of the thing 
abstracted from: “You can’t tell me 
anything about labor unions!’ 

ASSUMPTIONS (TACIT). Certain unverb- 
alized (and unconscious) equations in- 
side one’s skin: ‘Word equals Thing.’ 

ASYMMETRICAL RELATION. One which 
does not hold upon inversion: A is 
father of B; x is larger than y. 

BEHAVIOR. Any discernible change in an 
organism. It is assumed in general 
semantics that ‘consciousness’ and 
‘thought processes’ are forms of be- 
havior, even though the changes asso- 
ciated with them may be (1946) diffi- 
cult or impossible to discern. 

BLOCKAGE. A semantic disturbance in 
which adequate response is inhibited. 

CANALIZATION. Fixation of paths of 
nervous impulses. 

CausaLity. Observed space-time con- 
nection between two or more events; 
often a mistaken postulation of cate- 
gorical necessity of such connection. 

CIRCULARITY OF KNOWLEDGE. Inferences 
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at the highest levels of abstraction re- 
fer to extrapolations of observations at 
the lowest levels; hence, knowledge is 
‘circular.’ 

COLLOIDAL. It is assumed in general se- 
mantics that semantic disturbances can 
be traced to changes in the colloidal 
structure of living cells. The import- 
ance of colloids resides in the fact that 
they exhibit behavior which lies on the 
borderline between living and non- 
living matter—a circumstance of great 
importance if living reactions are to be 
described in physicalist terms. 

CONDITIONALITY (DEGREES OF). An or- 
ganism may be described as showing 
a high degree of conditionality if a 
stimulus elicits a trained response only 
when a number of other relevant con- 
ditions hold, and a low degree when the 
response is elicited independently of 
other conditions. The degree of condi- 
tionality of which an organism is capa- 
ble is indicated by the degree of com- 
plexity which can be imposed on the 
conditions. 

CONFUSION OF LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION. 
Treating as identical abstractions of 
different levels: treating objects as 
events, words as things, inferences as 
descriptions, etc. 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF ABSTRACTING. Being 
aware of the non-allness of verbal maps 
and other abstractions and of the mech- 
anisms and functional relationships in- 
volved in abstracting. 

ContTINuITY. A way of speaking that im- 
plies that the thing spoken about is 
capable of infinite division. 


‘COPYING ANIMALS. Reactions in man of 


low degree conditionality, normal for 
species other than man. 
Date. Used as a subscript: Smith,,,,. 
DELAYED REACTION. Reactions utilizing 
the higher cortical centers, hence not 
‘delayed’ in the sense of being neces- 
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sarily slow. Reactions of a high degree 
of conditionality. 

DELUSION. A map of a non-existent ter- 
ritory: the ‘pink elephants’ of dipso- 
maniacs, the ‘Nordic blood’ of the 
racists, the ‘first cause’ of the philoso- 
phers. A false notion persistently ac- 
cepted and acted upon. 

DESCRIPTIVE LEVEL. The lowest verbal 
level, abstracted from the objective 
level. 

DIFFERENCE. Non-correspondence of an- 
alogous parts. 

ELEMENTALISM. Tendency to consider 
different aspects of a complex phe- 
nomenon as separate independent en- 
tities: ‘substance’ and ‘properties’ of 
matter; ‘body’ and ‘soul’ of living 
things; ‘form’ and ‘content’ in art, etc. 

ETCETERA. Safety device used, both 
overtly and tacitly, to indicate the non- 
allness of our abstractions. 

EVALUATION. A non-elementalistic term, 
used to denote the total response to a 
situation. Total response includes vis- 
ceral and nervous changes, ‘thinking,’ 
‘emotions,’ verbalizations, overt acts, 
etc. 

EveNT. A point in space-time, or, more 
generally, a configuration of such 
points. 

EXTENSIONAL Devices. Hyphens, quo- 
tation marks, indexes, dates, etcetera 
(q.v.), etc., used overtly and tacitly 
to delay reactions and ensure exten- 
sional orientations. 

EXTENSIONAL ORIENTATION. Awareness 
of subverbal levels, both in the external 
world and in one’s own reactions—as 
opposed to INTENSIONAL ORIENTA- 
TION, which is preoccupation with 
verbal levels: doctrines, beliefs, ‘ideas,’ 
dogmas, etc. 

FUNCTION. A correspondence between 
pairs or sets of values of two or more 
variables. 
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IDENTIFICATION. Automatically and com- 
pulsively reacting to a novel situation 
as if it were identical with one or more 
previously experienced situations which 
it somehow resembles. Also failure to 
distinguish between different orders of 
abstraction. 

IDENTITY (LAW OF). A postulate of 
aristotelian logic, A is A. Useful as a 
tule of consistency in discourse, dan- 
gerous when made the basis of a life- 
Orientation. 

INDEX. Descriptive subscript: Smith,. 

INFANTILISM. Low degree of maturity 
(see MATURITY) observed in a person 
of mature chronological age. 

INFINITE-VALUED LOGIC. In modern logic 
and in general semantics, a proposition 
is associated with an infinity of truth 
values which can be taken to lie be- 
tween 1 and 0, whereas in two-valued 
(aristotelian) logic, only the extreme 
values, 1 and O (‘true’ and ‘false’), are 
admitted. 

INTEGRATION (THALAMO-CORTICAL). 
Adequacy of response involving at once 
the ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ nervous centers. 

INTENSIONAL ORIENTATION. See EXTEN- 
SIONAL ORIENTATION. 

INVARIANCE. Property of remaining con- 
stant while other conditions are chang- 
ing: distance between two points re- 
ferred to two different cartesian co- 
ordinate systems. 

Is (a multi-ordinal term). Is OF IDENTITY. 
‘This is a snake’—pathological tend- 
ency to react to the extensional non- 
verbal ‘this’ as if it possessed all the 
characteristics suggested by the conno- 
tations of the word ‘snake.’ Such an 
expression should correctly be inter- 
preted as an act of naming. Is OF CLASS 
INCLUSION: ‘A communist is a believer 
in equal rights for Negroes’ (asym- 
metrical!)—can be mistakenly inter- 
preted as an ‘is of identity’: ‘A believer 








in equal rights for Negroes is a com- 

munist.’ Is OF PREDICATION: ‘Gold is 

yellow'—an elementalistic interpreta- 
tion of the ‘is of predication’ consists in 

the notion that the relation between a 
thing and its ‘properties’ is an additive 
one, ¢.g. heavy metal plus yellowness 
plus other properties equals gold. Con- 
versely, in Platonic philosophy objects 
were supposed to have an ‘ideal exist- 
ence’ without properties: extensional 
gold minus yellowness minus heaviness, 
etc., equals ‘Gold’ (essence). Note: 
The apparently legitimate use of the ‘is 
of identity’ as in ‘a man #s a human 
being’ should be regarded as an ‘is of 
verbal equivalence.’ 

Is-NESS. A tendency towards improper re- 
actions to ‘is.’ (see above.) General se- 
mantics traces such a tendency, in our 
culture, to the characteristic subject- 
predicate structure of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. 

LaBEL. A name affixed to a class of 
events. Sometimes inferential. 

Macic. Identification of symbols with the 
events they stand for, to the extent that 
manipulation of the former is believed 
to affect the latter. 

Map. A configuration of symbols as- 
sumed to possess structure similar to 
that of the events they stand for: verbal 
descriptions, geographical maps, statis- 
tical charts, the equations of applied 
mathematics, etc. 

MECHANISM. A _ structure in which 
changes in one part produce predict- 
able changes in another: engines, con- 
ditioning mechanisms, the solar sys- 
tem, etc. 

MULTI-ORDINAL TERMS. Terms which 
can represent several levels of abstrac- 
tion depending on the context in which 
they are used; e. g., hate of bate is dif- 
ferent from hate. 

NEURO-LINGUISTIC. This expression is 
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used in describing human reactions, in- 
stead of such expressions as ‘neural re- 
actions’ or ‘reactions,’ to emphasize the 
fact that human beings react not simply 
to events, but to events as they have 
been named and talked about in our 
language systems, e.g., the ‘differences’ 
between brands of cigarettes. 

NEURO-SEMANTIC. A more general term 
than NEURO-LINGUISTIC, emphasizing 
the fact that organisms react not sim- 
ply to events but to the ‘meanings’ of 
those events as embedded in the organ- 
isms’ canalizations (q.v.). 

NON-ARISTOTELIAN ORIENTATION. Ori- 
entation based upon the premises of the 
non-allness of abstractions, non-iden- 
tity of different levels of abstractions, 
infinite-valued logic, self-reflexiveness 
of maps. 

OBJECTIVE LEVEL. The level of reality 
which is reachable by the senses, with 
or without the aid of instruments. Con- 
stant new developments in science make 
it difficult to draw a strict line between 
direct observation and inference. 

ORIENTATION. Predisposition toward 
certain habits of behavior based in 
large part upon the internalization of 
linguistic patterns and habits. 

OVER-UNDER DEFINED. Most definitions, 
other than mathematical, over (under) 
define terms in the sense that less 
(more) is included in the definition 
than was intended. That is, however 
one defines, for example, ‘classical 
music,’ the definition will necessarily 
both include things that one did not 
want to include, and exclude things one 
did not want to exclude. 

PREDICTABILITY. A proposition has pre- 
dictability if it can be put in the form 
‘If thus, then so,’ with implied possi- 
bility of verification. Predictability may 
then be measured by the degree of 
agreement between the prediction and 
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the result of verification. 

SELF-REFLEXIVENESS. Language is self- 
reflexive, i. e., it can be about language, 
or about language about language, etc. 
To be aware of self-reflexiveness means 
to be conscious of the differences be- 
tween statements about reality and 
statements about statements, etc. 

SEMANTIC DISTURBANCE. Behavior re- 
sulting from unexpected discrepancy 
between map and territory. Semantic 
disturbance continues if map is not 
adjusted. 

SEMANTIC REACTION. Reaction involving 
evaluations, as opposed to simple re- 
flexes. 

SEMANTICS. (1) The branch of historical 
linguistic study which deals systemati- 
cally with changes in the meanings of 
words, as the lexicographer understands 
‘meaning’ ; semasiology. (2) The study 
of human responses to linguistic (and 
other) symbols; the study of human 
behavior with and under the stimulus 
of symbols; significs (Welby) ; semi- 
otic (Morris). In general semantics, the 
word is ordinarily used in the latter 
sense (2). 

SIGNAL REACTION. Undelayed reaction 
of a low degree of conditionality. 

StmiLariry. Analogous structure. 

SPACE-TIME. Four-dimensional continuum 
in which the events of relativity physics 
are embedded. 

STRUCTURE. Multi-dimensional order. 

STRUCTURAL DIFFERENTIAL. A diagram- 
matic device which physically repre- 


sents the various levels of abstraction 
and knowledge. 

SUBJECT-PREDICATE. The characteristic 
grammatical structure of Indo-European 
languages, from which results the tend- 
ency to assume that every proposition 
is in the form of a ‘property’ (predi- 
cate) being assigned to an ‘object’ 
(subject): ‘Man is mortal.’ 

SURVIVAL VALUE. The survival value of 
a given behavior pattern is measured by 
the degree to which the probability of 
survival is affected by it. Thus we may 
speak of positive or negative survival 
value, as well as of survival value for 
individuals or for species. 

SyMBOL. Anything which stands for any- 
thing else. 

SYMBOL REACTION. See DELAYED RE- 
ACTION. N.B.: In general semantics, 
SYMBOL and SIGNAL REACTION are 
terms used to distinguish types of re- 
sponse, not types of stimuli. 

TIME-BINDING. Socialized behavior, pe- 
culiar to man, which makes possible the 
transmission of experience through suc- 
cessive generations. 

UNDEFINED TERMS. In general semantics 
it is emphasized that undefined terms, 
together with unproved assumptions 
(postulates), should be explicitly 
stated. 

VERBALIZATION. In general semantics, 
verbalization may be used to refer not 
only to speech and writing, but also to 
subvocal speech, ordinarily referred to 
as ‘thinking.’ 





‘IS’ OF IDENTITY 


To a mouse, cheese is cheese. That is why mouse-traps are ef- 
fective. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandaries 
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x DISCUSSION + 


RESIST ANCES, BLOCKAGES, BARRICADES 


8 en OUTBURST is a reaction to the arti- 
cle, “Reducing Resistances to General 
Semantics’ by Leon K. Whitney, and to 
the letter ‘Sociology of Semanticists’ by 
Lewis A. Dexter. I should like to qualify 
it very pointedly as being the viewpoint 
of one whose training, if he has any, in 
the extensional discipline of general se- 
mantics has been acquired entirely through 
the tenuous medium of the printed word. 
I have never received any personal train- 
ing in general semantics from anybody ; in- 
deed, I have never even been privileged to 
talk to anyone who had heard of it. Per- 
haps this rules me out as a participant in 
the present discussion. However, for some 
four years I have been studying quite seri- 
ously all the available literature of gen- 
eral semantics and a considerable amount 
of the literature recommended in various 
bibliographies as being related to it. Dur- 
ing this period of study, in order to be 
able to continue, I have often had to re- 
press a smouldering resentment against 
much of the writing I encountered. I've 
experienced resistances—some very seri- 
Ous ones at times—and I have some re- 
marks to offer about them, in case any- 
body is interested. 

Because my point of view has been of 
necessity severely restricted, I have been 
perhaps more than ordinarily sensitive to 
one deceptively simple reason for resist- 
ance to general semantics. I hold that 
there is not presently available a large 
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enough volume of literature suitable for 
introducing a beginner to the new dis- 
cipline, and that beginning readers are too 
soon forced to attempt advanced litera- 
ture which is dangerously discouraging to 
them. I imagine that, in the seminars, it 
would be easy to gauge the extent of re- 
orientation of the group and of individual 
students at any given point and so to 
avoid hurrying them along too rapidly. 
The writer cannot so easily gauge the 
progress of his readers, however. The 
only way he can be sure that the reader 
need not necessarily be overmatched by 
the literature is to produce a great volume 
of graded elementary writing, giving the 
reader a chance to select whatever seems 
appropriate at any given point in his 
study, particularly at the beginning. I be- 
lieve that the introduction is the critical 
point in training and that an unneces- 
sarily large number of resistances orig- 
inate at this point. 

As nearly as I can determine from a 
distance, the comparative neglect of in- 
troductory writing has been more or less 
deliberate on the part of the pioneers of 
general semantics for two reasons. First— 


‘as I found out by reading printed words— 


it has been established that non-verbal 
training on the unspeakable level of or- 
ganismic experience is the most effective 
kind of training. Second—as again I 
found out by reading printed words— 
verbal symbols have some fundamental 
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shortcomings which make particularly 
difficult their use as training devices. And, 
of course, it makes good sense to intro- 
duce beginners to the new discipline in 
the most efficient way possible, that is, to 
concentrate on the non-verbal, personal 
training of small groups, let these new 
trainees presently train other people, and 
continue this process indefinitely. At least, 
from what I read, I gather that this is 
what is being done. But isn’t it going to 
take a long, long time to introduce very 
many people to the new discipline in this 
way? 

Moreover, isn't it possible that the care 
taken in introduction is responsible, in 
larger measure than has been recognized, 
for the superiority of personal training? 
(Notice how easily I accept the assump- 
tion that great care is taken with the in- 
troduction in personal training.) Might 
not verbal, long-range training be more 
effective than it has proved to be if more 
good introductory material were available? 
Has not the potential effectiveness of the 
printed symbol been under-estimated? 
And, finally, a very important question: 
in the seminars themselves, do not words 
—expertly spoken words—play an im- 
portant part in bringing about the realiza- 
tion of the non-verbal, organismic train- 
ing that is achieved there? 

It has been pointed out a number of 
times, notably by Thomas Clark Pollock, 
that there is a subtle connection between 
verbal and non-verbal experience. But, 
though it has been most effectively used 
countless times, this connection has not 
been exploited as it might have been to 
hasten the introduction of the world to 
general semantics. To illustrate: I, for 
instance, have had a considerable amount 
of non-verbal organismic experience in 
the past. Presumably this experience would 
have constituted non-verbal training of 
the best sort if it had been properly evalu- 
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ated. But, even though it was falsely 
evaluated when it occurred, would it not 
be possible to dredge some of this old 
experience up out of the murky depths 
where it has lain and re-evaluate it prop- 
erly? And couldn't you, an extensionally 
oriented individual, help me in this 
dredging and re-evaluating process by 
speaking OR writing words to me? 

Careful, now. What I'm saying is that, 
with written words, it should be possible 
to help an intensionally oriented indi- 
vidual to reach the unspoken level of 
experience and, after he has reached it, 
to help him bring about his own exten- 
sionalization. I'm saying that, with words, 
you could help me find my way about in 
the region of not-words. I'll try to show 
presently how I think this can be done, 
but first I must describe more specifically 
the difficulty encountered by the neophyte 
when he runs out of introductory material 
before he has been adequately introduced 
to the new discipline, and finds himself 
prematurely forced to tackle the advanced 
material which constitutes at present the 
main body of the literature of general 
semantics. 

The objection to this advanced writing 
is not so much that it is difficult and 
therefore discouraging as that it is blunt 
and therefore frightening to the beginner. 
Being intensionally oriented and reading 
material that is primarily concerned with 
proving, with brutal directness, that his 
accepted intellectual supports are primi- 
tive, infantile and unsafe, he feels that 
the solid ground is heaving under his feet. 
To one who is not prepared for the exist- 
ing literature of general semantics, much 
of it seems definitely menacing. The 
occurrence of resistances, it seems to me, 
it is not surprising. But if we had a large 
body of literature designed especially to 
help a student safely to leave his old in- 
tensional supports and make the transition 








to stronger supports, the fright and the 
resistance would not need to occur. 

In writing for beginners about identi- 
fication, for example, I should think it 
would be best to start with illustrations 
of gross identifications, gradually working 
toward the more subtle kind. You might 
write, let us say, about a man who, as a 
youngster, experienced cruelty at the 
hands of a long-nosed adult, and still 
tends to identify long-nosedness with 
cruelty. 

Judging from my own scant experience 
as a beginner with this sort of elementary, 
illustrative exposition, I believe that if 
presented skillfully and entertainingly it 
has the power to lead a reader back to his 
own non-verbal past experience. He may 
never have identified long-nosedness with 
cruelty, but he is reminded of similar past 
identifications which, in retrospect, he can 
still ‘feel’ as well as ‘know.’ 

‘Moreover, in recalling his past gross 
identifications and re-evaluating the ex- 
periences which were distorted by them, 
he has no feeling that he is being menaced 
by the new way of looking at old experi- 
ences. Rather, he tends to think, ‘I knew 
that all the time, but didn’t know I knew 
it.’ No frightening violence is being done 
to his old orientations. He has a reassur- 
ing feeling of gaining new insight and 
he likes it. Even the most dogmatic aris- 
totelian can find no fault in saying that 
long-nosedness does not equal cruelty. 

Nevertheless, a beginning is being 
made toward a transition from intensional 
to extensional orientation. Examples of 
the sort we are discussing might be termed 


‘bridging material,’ since they make pos-~ 


sible a relatively easy, safe, and gradual 
journey from one orientation to the other. 
As the subtlety, sophistication, and direct- 
ness of the illustrative material increases, 
a point is reached where the learner sud- 
denly realizes that his old thought-struc- 
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tures are obsolete. He does not, however, 
feel frightened when this happens. In- 
stead he tends to think, ‘What a silly, 
silly ass I was!’ His old supports have 
been insidiously undermined by seemingly 
harmless ideas which he never felt it 
necessary to resist. By the time these sup- 
ports have collapsed, however, he has 
been provided with others which are ob- 
viously better. 

The latter part of that last paragraph 
is conjecture. I don’t know from experi- 
ence that the concluding developments of 
a reader's training would occur in this 
way, but I imagine that they might. I do 
know, however, that the initial develop- 
ments of at least one reader's training 
occurred roughly as I have described 
them. 

The treatment of identification in most 
of the existing literature of general se- 
mantics is totally unlike the one we have 
been discussing. It is mostly direct, sophis- 
ticated exposition, carried on in terms of 
high order abstractions with only occa- 
sional, off-hand illustrations thrown in— 
suitable for those with some background 
in the discipline, but deadly to beginners. 
The following famous line occurs, among 
other places, on page 409 of Science and 
Sanity: “Whatever one might say some- 
thing “is”, it is not.’ This sentence makes 
sense to me now, but when I first read it 
several years ago it reduced me to a quiv- 
ering heap of schizophrenic blubber. 

Writing of this sort, necessary and val- 
uable though it certainly is to advanced 
students, does not lead the beginner to a 
reconsideration of his own past organis- 
mic experience. Understanding the quoted 
sentence is an intellectual feat, and the 
very process of puzzling over it keeps one 
from dipping into the reservoir of his 
non-verbal experience for aid. The state- 
ment, to the beginner, seems to negate 
‘common sense’ and thus does immediate 
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violence to his intensional orientations. 
He feels attacked. It does nothing toward 
building newer, firmer supports for him. 
Instead, it makes him react by resisting 
threatened change which he doesn’t wel- 
come. 

Thus, blunt, sophisticated writing not 
only fails to evoke the memory of past 
organismic experience in the beginner, 
but blocks intellectual comprehension as 
well as arouses resistance. I'd like to 
scream, as shrilly as I can, that it's no god- 
dam wonder that such writing causes 
blockages. Not even a neophyte who is 
‘sold’ on general semantics and is trying 
his best to re-orient himself can negotiate 
it without an unreasonable amount of 
difficulty, and it cannot hope to capture 
the sustained interest of one who is offer- 
ing only tentative curiosity to begin with. 


II 


My feeling that the preparation of more 
good introductory material in general se- 
mantics is so highly important and that 
its neglect is so crippling to the develop- 
ment of the discipline comes, of course, 
from my own experience, which began 
with the reading of Chase's Tyranny of 
Words back in 1939. This book enter- 
tained me and gave me the feeling that 
Chase and I knew all about the ‘subject.’ 
I made a couple of pages of notes about 
the book, feeling, as I did so, that I was 
capturing a small but complete and well- 
rounded bit of knowledge. 

In contrast to the feeling of certainty 
and finality which Chase’s writing gave, 
however, some of his statements showed, 
for one who had encompassed the ‘sub- 
ject’ so thoroughly, a surprising awe of 
the people he termed ‘Pioneers.’ I was 
interested enough to run down library 
copies of Science and Sanity and The 
Meaning of Meaning. After very briefly 
and tentatively attacking these books, 
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however, I willingly gave up, feeling 
grateful to Chase for having interpreted 
them so nicely. I understood his awe. 

At this point I was blocked in the 
sense that I was satisfied with what I 
‘knew’ about semantics, and satisfied that 
any study beyond Chase would be hor- 
ribly difficult and impractical. Further- 
more, it would be unnecessary because a 
capable man had spent years making it 
unnecessary—he had gone to the mat 
with the masters and come up, panting, to 
hand me the ‘essence’ of semantics on a 
pleasingly decorated platter, and I had 
preserved that essence in my notebook. 
It would always be there whenever I 
might want it. I never felt any immediate 
need for it, and the result was that I never 
consulted the notes. 

Reading The Tyranny of Words again 
quite recently, I could see that Chase had 
not intended to lull curiosity by giving the 
impression of finality. Nevertheless, that's 
what happened in my case. And, although 
the blockage that resulted from this lull- 
ing was in no way similar to the blockages 
that I experienced in reading the rest of 
the literature of general semantics, it was 
none the less a blockage. It was so severe 
that, in retrospect, the events which fol- 
lowed it seem to me quite remarkable. It 
was only by an extremely unlikely series 
of very long chances that the blockage 
was overcome. 

My experience in reading Chase indi- 
cates to me that, in extending the litera- 
ture of general semantics, it would not be 
sufficient merely to make a simplified re- 
statement of existing literature and to 
avoid frightening the reader. This much 
Chase has done. It would also—and 
mainly—be necessary to evoke the read- 
er's past non-verbal experience. This is, 
of course, just a way of saying that the 
writing would have to achieve a high level 
of literary excellence. 
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I think it was sometime in 1941 when, 
feeling the need to check up on some 
points of grammar, I searched the library 
shelves for a pleasant, easy-to-take, non- 
technical, popular treatise. Superficially 
examining Hayakawa’s book and judging 
chiefly from the title and its juxtaposition 
with grammar texts, I took it to be just 
what I wanted. Language in Action and 
also, incidentally, Language Habits in 
Human Affairs, sound like the titles of 
elementary school grammar texts. It hap- 
pens that an atypical, momentary interest 
in grammar led me to Hayakawa’s book. 
Considering all the people who are bored 
by grammar, however, I wonder how 
many have been turned away from this 
book. It is too bad that this, the finest 
treatment of general semantics so far pro- 
duced, has such an inept title. 

Anyway, I took the book home and 
started to read it. The first few pages 
were mildly interesting, but when, toward 
the end of the introduction, I came across 
the word ‘semantics,’ I closed the book 
decisively. I wasn’t further interested in 
semantics. At that moment a friend came 
in and asked what I was reading. I re- 
plied that it was a book on semantics 
which I had borrowed by mistake, but that 
I wasn’t going to read it. He asked what 
semantics was. Of course, I knew what 
it was—I knew perfectly well—and when 
I found it unaccountably difficult to give 
him a quick definition I began to riffle the 
pages of the book in mild confusion. 
Doing this, I noticed the heading, ‘A 
Story with a Moral.’ 

Later, when the friend had left, I 
again picked up the book and read ‘A 
Story with a Moral.’ I found it intriguing 
and challenging, and straightway set out 
to read the whole book. Again, however, 
I almost lost the thread of interest, for 
the first thirty or forty pages of the main 
text I found dull. Just when I was begin- 
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ning to skip, however, I came to the 
meaty, meaningful body of the text and 
was soon permanently captured. Most of 
Hayakawa’s writing made good sense to 
me in terms of my own past non-verbal 
experience. 

When I finished Language in Action | 
did not feel, as I had, after finishing 
Tyranny of Words that I had encompassed 
a ‘subject,’ that I had a piece of knowl- 
edge which was complete and well 
rounded and final. I felt rather that I 
had glimpsed a vast, intriguing, unknown 
region and that it was important to ex- 
plore it further. And so, beginning with 
Hayakawa's bibliography, I started out on 
the expedition. 

I had no idea how difficult it would be. 
There were a few oases along the way— 
parts of Lee’s book, and a few articles— 
but for the most part it was a matter of 
slogging grimly across vast stretches of 
dreary, arid prose. Discoveries and in- 
sights came slowly and with difficulty. As 
I have said above, I had to quell my own 
inner rebellions time after time in order 
to continue. I recall the time I took all 
the reprints I had bought from the Insti- 
tute of General Semantics—the whole 
armful of them, along with the papers 
from the first and second Congresses— 
threw them in the incinerator and went 
for a profane walk in the cooling evening 
air. And I recall running back to discover, 
to my perspiring relief, that they had not 
been ignited by anyone in my absence. 

Of course, I have made a little progress. 
I can now read much of Korzybski with 
pleasure. I still can’t make sense out of 
I. A. Richards, however. Whether this 
means that Richards is still too subtle for 
me or that he just dosn't make sense, I 
don’t know. 

If I had been privileged to attend one 
or more seminars, my progress would no 
doubt have been vastly easier and more 
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rapid. But it is precisely the fact that I 
and lots of other people cannot attend 
seminars which poses the problem I am 
stating. The only way for the Institute and 
the Society to reach a large audience 
quickly is through the printed word. 

The main value of the seminar, as I 
have said, is that training can be con- 
ducted on the lowest possible level of ab- 
straction. What I'm suggesting is that 
effective training can be initiated and car- 
ried on by means of printed words, pro- 
vided that, in writing, we stay on the low- 
est possible levels of verbal abstraction. 

I think the major concern of the Insti- 
tute and the Society should be to develop 
an abundance of sound introductory lit- 
erature. The writing should be done by 


a corps of the ablest writers available. 

Maybe I'm screwy. But I know that ex- 
pert writing has, in at least one instance, 
initiated prolonged and serious study of 
general semantics, and I feel that this 
study might have been much less painful 
if there had been available more of the 
kind of writing that initiated it. Although 
my training in general semantics—if I 
have any—has so far been atypical and 
excessively difficult, I have the feeling 
that it need not have been either. I feel 
that, though the sort of approach I made 
has been found by others to be difficult, 
some of the reasons for this difficulty have 
not been recognized. I can see no reason 
why this approach might not become ordi- 
nary, perhaps common. 


EXTENSIONALIZATION IN MUSICAL 


PERCEPTION 


NUMBER of students of general se- 
mantics have approached the prob- 
lem of musical evaluation from the point 
of view of our discipline. In particular, 
Stanley Fletcher’ has indicated a clear cut 
extensionalization technique for learning 
to listen. He specifically warns against 
‘musical discussions abounding in affective 
terms, difficult or impossible to extension- 
alize.’ A musical discussion, says Fletcher, 
may go something like this: 
‘Do you remember that haunting pass- 
age in Strauss’ Heldenleben?’ 
‘Haunting passage? What haunting 
passage?” 
‘Skip it.’ 
* Fletcher, Stanley, ‘Preliminary Notes for a 
Semantics of Music, Papers from the Second 
American Congress on General Semantics. Chi- 


cago: Institute of General Semantics, 1943, pp. 
462-465. 
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And yet books on music appreciation 
abound with references to ‘haunting’ pass- 
ages, ‘vigorous’ passages, ‘dreamy’ pass- 
ages, ‘sardonic’ passages, ‘stirring,’ ‘plain- 
tive,’ and ‘contemplative,’ passages. They 
tell the bewildered seeker for musical 
pleasures that Brahms is intellectual, that 
Beethoven is in general robust but that 
his last quartets are transcendental, that 
Wagner's Tristan is sensuous, and De- 
bussy’s Pelleas ethereal. 

To one familiar with semantic reactions 
to affective terms, it should be clear that 
if the listener does not already react to 
Debussy in a way which prompts him to 
verbalize that reaction as ‘ethereal,’ it is 
extremely difficult to induce such a reac- 
tion or something equivalent in him by 
telling him ‘Debussy is ethereal.’ And, of 
course, if he already reacts that way, it is 








of little value to tell him so except pos- 
sibly to teach him to verbalize his reac- 
tions. 

When teaching music appreciation, I 
have found that sometimes (not often) 
an attempt to induce non-verbal semantic 
reactions by telling a student what his re- 
action should be induces a hostile attitude 
in the student. One might guess that in 
some people feelings of inferiority are 
stirred up by such practice. On the other 
hand, some students acquire unlovely 
habits of verbalization about music, in- 
stead of the desired non-verbal reactions. 
Such students write profuse term papers 
on the ethereal qualities of Debussy and 
on Mozart's perfect sense of form, but 
whether they ever learned to listen to 
music is at best an open question. 

Long ago I completely abandoned the 
affective, verbal approach to music appre- 
ciation and adopted a more extensional 
technique, similar to Mr. Fletcher's 
method of ‘pointing’ in music, and found 
it quite workable. Of course it is not so 
easy as pointing in space (because of the 
non-spatial structure of music), and it re- 
quires some degree of verbalization. For- 
tunately, our verbal map of simple musi- 
cal structure is a good one. ‘High’ and 
‘low’ referring to pitch are only conven- 
tions, but their extensional meanings are 
understood by nearly every one. Intensity 
and time orderings have obvious verbali- 
zations. Timbre is more difficult to de- 
scribe, but a few demonstrations usually 
suffice to associate tone qualities with 
names of instruments, so that it is quite 
unnecessary to develop their wave equa- 


tions in Fourier series. Similarly, the 


more complicated structures of musical 
architecture, themes, phrases, etc., can be 
demonstrated until it is possible to test 
the student's listening efficiency by having 
him tell what he hears in an unfamiliar 
composition. 
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I may say that I have had considerable 
success with this method, if by success is 
meant the occurrence in the student of 
those reactions which the instructor had 
intended to impart. The task was a modest 
one—teaching the recognition of musical 
structure. Examinations consisted of a 
performance of compositions not previ- 
ously discussed in class, and having the 
student write down a structural analysis. 
This most of them learned to do, which 
somehow seems to imply that they learned 
to listen. But granted that this can be ac- 
complished, where do we go from here? 
Is the ability to listen in this way, ie. 
to be able to tell what is going on struc- 
turally, the most significant content of 
music appreciation? Let us state the ques- 
tion in another way: is structure the most 
significant content of music? 

The question and the attempt to answer 
it were elicited by the rather provocative 
statement in Stewart W. Holmes’ article, 
“Music, the Discipline of Silence,’? and 
the equally provocative comments by Al- 
fred Adler.* Mr. Holmes says: 


‘Such music [chamber music] is alone 
amongst all the arts in that it affords a 
communication at once to our highest 
“cortical” centers by reason of its high 
degree of abstraction and also to our “sub- 
cortical” centers, since it is a direct, ob- 
jective experience of sounds which imitate 
nothing in the world of nature.’ 


Mr. Adler says: 


‘Beethoven himself . . . wrote not only 
“bodiless,” “structural” string quartets, 
but also the music for Fidelio. In his Pas- 
toral Symphony the score carries the direc- 
tion that the music is to describe a rustic 
outdoor gathering broken up by a thun- 


* Holmes, Stewart W., ‘Music, the Discipline 
of Silence,’ ETC., Ill, 27-30 (Autumn, 1945). 

* Adler, Alfred, “Verbalization in Music,’ 
ETC., Ill, 239-240 (Spring, 1946). 
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derstorm. . . . Thus to the definition of 
music as a discipline of silence there must 
be affixed an etc.’ 

‘Coming back to the question of training 
in listening to music, what shall be con- 
sidered the aims of such training? Is it 
necessary or at least desirable to induce 
intense affective reactions in the listener 
to the ‘pathos’ of Tschaikovsky, the ‘ten- 
derness’ of Chopin, the ‘grandeur 'of Wag- 
ner, the ‘naive gaiety’ of Haydn, and the 
‘religious ecstasy’ of Bach? Or shall struc- 
ture be simply laid bare so that the unin- 
itiated listener's preoccupation with the 
affective elements in music will give way 
to an appreciation of the subtleties of 
structure? 

The evaluation of the descriptive ele- 
ments in music becomes dependent on 
the answer to this question. If the prin- 
ciple of structure alone is recognized, all! 
descriptive music immediately becomes 
demoted to a hybrid hanger-on to ‘pure’ 
musical art. Even non-descriptive music 
with strong affective content beginning 
with Beethoven and carrying through the 
romanticists, must then be placed on a 
lower level than the music of the pure 
structuralists, Bach and Mozart. 


II 


In one of our leading universities, one 
form of purely structural approach to 
music was once actually made. It was 
called an ‘aristotelian approach’ and con- 
sisted of applying Socratic methods to 
musical evaluation. Certain fundamentals 
of ‘good’ melody were first formulated as 
axiomatic. Among these was the principle 
that within the limit of an eight measure 
period (whose existence was also consid- 
ered axiomatic on rhythmic grounds) 
every tone of the major scale must appear. 
Furthermore, certain tones must be with- 
held until their appearance is demanded 
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by tensions set up within the listener. 
However, it must not be obvious which 
tones are withheld, so that when they 
finally do appear at the end of the period, 
the listener experiences a feeling of both 
‘inevitability’ and ‘surprise.’ It turned out 
that the only ‘good’ melodies were those 
of Mozart. Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms 
were remarkably consistent in writing 
melodies below par, while Bach’s were 
the worst. His did not even conform to 
eight measure periodicity. 

In scientific investigations, when a 
theory leads to absurd conclusions, or 
when the facts predicted by it are not 
justified, it is discarded. But we are not 
dealing with predictions here. We are 
dealing with evaluations. Now if we ac- 
cept certain standards of evaluation, and 
they lead us to certain conclusions, we 
have a choice of accepting the conclusions 
or rejecting the standards. This choice is 
not always easy to make. If it is argued 
that we should begin with ‘facts,’ namely 
that the commonly recognized ‘great’ com- 
posers wrote ‘great’ music and therefore 
any theory of evaluation should arise from 
the characteristics of such music, it can be 
equally argued that Victor Herbert's 
music can be considered great 4 priori, 
that Broadway musicals are the epitome 
of theatrical art on the basis of their ac- 
ceptance by very many people, etc. In 
other words the acceptance of the accepted 
leads to the sterile ‘I know what I like’ 
attitude. On the other hand, what can we 
say 4 priori about musical esthetics? 

We see that a single purely structural 
theory of musical esthetics, /.e. one based 
on a single self-consistent set of postu- 
lates, probably cannot even vindicate both 
Bach and Mozart simultaneously, even 
though both are structuralists, because the 
former's structure is based on the motive 
and on polyphony, and the latter's on the 
four measure phrase and homophony (to 








be sure elements of homophony are also 
found in Bach and those of polyphony in 
Mozart). Perhaps a much more general 
structural theory could be set up which 
would account in a positive way for the 
survival through the centuries of ‘con- 
tradictory’ styles (i.e. those in which good 
practice in one violates apparent basic 
principles of the other). But if we are 
to construct a system of musical esthetics 
which will account also for the immense 
appreciation of strongly affective music 
by musicians (as distinguished from some 
musicologists) of our time, such a system 
must deal not merely with this structural 
system or that, or even with structure in 
general but with a great deal more. 

Until now, as far as I know, the ex- 
pressions on music by general semanticists 
have been largely on the side of structure. 
Mr. Fletcher points out the value of em- 
phasizing structure as an extensionaliza- 
tion technique. Mr. Holmes’ views on 
structure are evident. Mr. Adler does 
propose a modification of Mr. Holmes’ 
position, but only to the extent of ad- 
mitting affective connotations of music /f 
they arise from the structure. He cites Don 
Giovanni as an example. Mr. Taylor* in 
his defense of Schoenberg defends a new 
kind of structural principle and that only. 

To base u/timate evaluation on structure 
alone is, if course, consistent with the 
principles of general semantics. First, it 
is an extensional evaluation, as Mr. 
Fletcher very clearly points out. Second, 
it avoids elementalistic orientations (form 
vs. content; intellect vs. emotion). Fin- 
ally, it conforms to the general emphasis 
‘on structure by general semanticists as the 
only knowable (read existing) reality. 
After all, general semanticists strongly 
suspect that the only reality behind ‘emo- 
tions’ consists of simply events on the 


“Taylor, Noel Heath, ‘Schoenberg, Music in 
Motion,’ ETC., II, 1-9 (Autumn, 1944). 
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colloidal level involving structure. 

The method was correct. But the con- 
clusions which have so far been deduced 
from such an approach are not satisfactory 
to most musicians. Even if structure is 
broadened to include a great deal of 
what passes for affective elements, still a 
great deal of music is left out in the 
cold—the entire field of frankly descrip- 
tive music, such as practically all of Wag- 
ner and Debussy and Berlioz and Mous- 
sorgsky. These people wrote almost ex- 
clusively intentionally desctiptive music. 
Their approach was: ‘now I will describe 
the mentality of XVI century Nuernberg’ 
(Wagner) ; or the dreams of an opium 
smoker (Berlioz) ; or a guilty conscience 
or Walpurgis Night (Moussorgsky) ; or 
clouds (Debussy). 

These descriptions are on a very differ- 
ent level than the descriptive elements of, 
say, Mozart’s operas, where music was 
only supposed to blend with a verbaliza- 
tion of dramatic content. To call Mozart's 
operatic music ‘descriptive’ is, I think, far 
fetched. I wonder if it would make any 
difference if portions of The Marriage of 
Figaro were bodily transplanted into Don 
Giovanni ot parts of The Magic Flute 
into Cosi Fan Tutte. The very fortunate 
circumstance about Mozart's operas is that 
all of them, including Don Giovanni 
(where a tragic ending has been tacked 
on), are sparkling comedies, sensuous, 
graceful, rococo, into which anything 
Mozart wrote fits perfectly. The emo- 
tional range (Mozart enthusiasts please 
note: I did not say depth; I said range) 
of Mozart's music is quite small: the 
sensuously gay, the tender and the wistful. 
These three situations are the only ones 
occurring in his operas. The serenity of 
some scenes in The Magic Flute somehow 
never dispells its basic make-believe 
atmosphere, except, perhaps for those who 
are able to take a masonic initiation seri- 
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ously. As for the attempts to ‘awe’ the 
listener, I challenge any one above a very 
tender age to say that he has ever been 
really frightened by the two Iron Men in 
The Magic Flute or by the entrance of the 
statue in Don Giovanni. Nor is deep 
pathos ever present. Pamina’s tears are 
quickly dried. 

But thousands of adults somehow feel 
the utter hopelessness of Boris’ struggle 
with his conscience and the maddening 
desires of Tristan. Without the benefit of 
a stage, people visualize the glistening 
white caps on Debussy’s ocean; without 
reading Nietzsche, they somehow feel the 
terrible poetry of Zarathustra in Strauss’ 
music. Berlioz, Wagner, Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, Richard Strauss were dramati- 
ists first, musicians second. If we are to 
accept the greatness of these composers 
a priori as it is accepted by most musicians 
today, we must find a justification for the 
purely descriptive music as well as for 
the purely structural. 

To find such justification from the se- 
mantic point of view, one must examine 
the type of abstraction in Western music. 
To begin with, let us again consider the 
statement of Mr. Holmes about chamber 
music (admittedly the most purely struc- 
tural). He says it is at once the most ab- 
stract and the most direct. Is this a con- 
tradiction? Are not abstractions of higher 
order farther away from direct experience 
than those of lower order? It is so in lan- 
guage and mathematics, but it does not 
seem to be so in the arts. The hierarchy 
of abstraction in language and in mathe- 
matics is one-dimensional and obvious. 
Furniture is a more abstract term than 
chair; object more abstract than furni- 
ture; matter more abstract than object, 
etc. Similarly in mathematics the order of 
abstraction increases with the order of 
generalization. In the arts, however, we 
find a curious duality about increasing 
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order of abstraction accompanied by an 
increase of direct appeal (to properly 
trained receptors). In painting, for ex- 
ample, a story-telling picture may play on 
the emotions of the observer very indi- 
rectly through its subject matter and its 
connotations. Its order of abstraction as 
a painting is low, but at the same time it 
works through other implied abstractions 
of more or less high order, which elicit 
semantic reactions of a different kind. As 
the order of abstraction of the painting 
itself increases, the appeal to the senses 
(if the senses are trained to respond to di- 
rect appeal, .e. if the individual is prop- 
erly extensionalized) becomes greater, 
until, when complete abstraction is 
reached as, say, in geometric design or 
in pure composition, the influence of sub- 
ject matter has disappeared or has become 
vague, vestigial, subconscious. 


Ill 

Instead of carrying on verbal battles 
about pictorial versus abstract art, the 
artists might conduct interesting and per- 
haps fruitful investigations about the op- 
timum mixture of the pictorial and the 
abstract for a given situation. Just how 
much suggestion will bring out the maxi- 
mum response in a given culture, a given 
group, a given individual? What can we 
say, then, about such a culture, or such 
a group, or such a person? 

A similar situation exists in music. 
Here we are even more sure than in the 
case of painting that concrete imitation of 
reality is esthetically sterile. Even the most 
glaring ‘imitations,’ as some people call 
them, are not really concrete imitations 
but abstractions of quite high order. One 
need only to compare such compositions 
as Mossolov’s Iron Foundry, Honneget’s 
Pacific 231, or Rimsky-Korsakov's Flight 
of the Bumble Bee with the original 
sounds imitated to realize this. 








The actual evolution of art has been 
neither from the concrete to the abstract 
nor vice versa. Rather it has gone through 
several periods of varying degrees of ab- 
straction. From the rather realistic cave 
drawings of Cro-Magnon, we go to the 
highly abstract Egyptian pictorial art, to 
the realistic but idealized Hellenic, to the 
imitative Hellenistic, back to abstract 
Gothic and Byzantine, again to realistic 
pictorial Renaissance, the ultra-pictorial 
early XIX century, and again to the in- 
creasing abstractions of the impression- 
ists, post-impressionists, cubists, etc. Musi- 
cal development can match these varia- 
tions by the overt utilitarian song and 
dance of the savage, the pure abstraction 
of Greek instrumental music, the high 
strung emotional content of church chant, 
the formalism of early counterpoint, the 
elegant abstraction of XVIII century 
homophony, the introduction of strong 
emotional elements by Beethoven, verbali- 
zations of music by the romantic song 
composers, the growth of descriptive 
music, its epitome in the late romanti- 
cists, and the return of the modernists to 
abstraction, the Russians dissenting. 

It is this duality in art, this mixture of 
direct esthetic appeal of the highly ab- 
stract and the indirect affective appeal by 
suggestion, that has prevented a direct 
evolution of art in one direction as has 
been the case with Western scientific 
thought. Once western scientific thought 
started on its way during the Renais- 
sance, each step was in general a step 
forward, toward more abstraction, more 
generality, more self-criticism, more rela- 
tivity, more prediction. Western science 
was indeed a time-binding phenomenon. 
Each new formulation tended to in- 
clude the preceding one as a special case. 
But the two-dimensionality (or perhaps 
the multi-dimensionality) of art as an 
abstracting process does not allow such 
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linearly ordered development. The in- 
terpretation of the history of art as con- 
stant progress (as youngsters are told in 
some children’s encyclopedias) necessarily 
places Victorian painting practically at the 
peak of human accomplishment. This 
view, of course, is absurd. But the oppo- 
site point of view held by some, that 
painting has suffered almost continuous 
regression since the early Egyptian dynas- 
ties and is only now undergoing a re- 
birth, or the view that there was nothing 
worthwhile in painting between Giotto 
and Cezanne, are equally unjustified. 

We must accept the fact that art works 
at least through two channels. It is theo- 
retically possible to decide which of two 
descriptions of events (the subject matter 
of science) is superior, namely the more 
general, the more consciously objective, 
the one from which more verifiable pre- 
dictions can be deduced, the one with 
fewer assumptions. But to choose between 
two works of art, or two artists, or two 
styles, or two systems, involves the deter- 
mination not of maxima or minima but of 
optima. 

It is in such evaluations that unstated 
assumptions and hidden prejudices play a 
most unhappy role. An esthete who ab- 
hors everything ‘obvious’ will heap abuses 
on Wagner, because Wagner's musical 
methods are ‘obvious.’ Wagner achieves 
a climax by ascending sequences, sup- 
ported by a gradual mobilization of or- 
chestral forces, strings, woodwinds, horns, 
then brasses and timpani, topped off by 
the cymbal clash. The lover of subtlety 
contrasts these methods with the hardly 
perceptible climaxes of Mozart and De- 
bussy. But he often misses something else 
in Wagner, which a person deeply con- 
cerned with the dramatic content of Wag- 
ner’s poems gets, namely Wagner's psy- 
chological methods, often involving ab- 
stractions of very high order. When Sieg- 
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mund lies exhausted on Hunding’s herd 
and ponders on Sieglinde’s beauty, he 
makes words about the woman, but deep 
down in his subconscious is the persistent 
fear of Hunding. Siegmund is not natur- 
ally a brave man, although everything he 
does on the stage is brave. We get an in- 
sight into his deeper nature through the 
Hunding leitmotif, or rather a purely 
rhythmic abstraction of it carried persist- 
ently by the horns. It is not necessary to 
carry a dictionary of leitmotifs to a Wag- 
nerian drama. Familiarity with them 
achieves the necessary conditioning, so 
that the semantic reactions to them be- 
come automatic. 

The leitmotif technique made possible 
the drama of the subconscious long before 
Freud, and even longer before trick pho- 
tography began to be exploited in the film 
to exhibit abstractions from events inside 
the skins of the actors. Leitmotif music 
plays a part analogous to that of mathe- 
matics in scientific research. It is applied 
music. The purists’ impatience with it is 
likewise analogous with some mathema- 
ticians’ abhorrence of applied mathe- 
matics, with its questionable rigor, its in- 
tuitive approach, its predilection for actu- 
ally solving problems instead of ‘reduc- 
ing to previous cases.’ The purists’ abhor- 
rence of dramatic, sentimental, descrip- 
tive music rises from its intentional play- 
ing on the /iterary memories of the lis- 
tener in addition to appealing to his sense 
of structure. This preoccupation with con- 
tent often requires some sacrifices of 
structure perfection and of proportion. 
But undue worship of structure in all 
art appears to me unfortunate. Structure 
has a most distinguished place in esthetics 
but it should not -rowd out everything 
else. 

If the above considerations are justified, 
it seems insufficient to educate people to 
listen only and to listen in silence, al- 


though this certainly should be the first 
step in musical education. Somehow a 
sympathy must be awakened to the literary 
drives of the great romantic composers, 
which did not spring directly from musi- 
cal esthetics. These drives were also poetic, 
dramatic, erotic, and even political. They 
found expression in certain mannerisms 
of romantic tradition, and these manner- 
isms become the language of romantic 
descriptive music. It is very easy to ridi- 
cule mannerisms. Any exaggerated yet 
characteristic imitation succeeds in exhib- 
iting the subject in a ridiculous light. It 
would be a greater service to a broader 
and deeper development of taste if the 
romanticists, particularly those much 
abused such as Mendelssohn, Liszt, and 
Tschaikovsky, were studied in their con- 
texts and appreciated as romanticists. This 
statement may seem paradoxical. It may 
be argued that the general public already 
sentimentalizes too much over the roman- 
ticists and does not give proper atten- 
tion to the classicists of structure and to 
the modernists. That is true. But there is 
a difference between appreciating Tschai- 
kovsky because of his obvious tear jerking 
devices and appreciating him for what he 
is worth. 

I may suggest that the education of the 
people to music should go somewhat as 
follows: 

By exhibiting the fundamentals of 
structure, develop a taste for the abstract 
and teach to evaluate music on that level 
first. This may demolish the generally 
existing naive fondness for romantic and 
descriptive music, fondness based on its 
purely literary appeal. When this is done, 
re-establish a taste for romantic and de- 
scriptive music in a new context, in a 
historical perspective, as part of one’s 
understanding of the developing imagina- 
tion, rising humanism, and rising democ- 
racy of XIX century Europe. 
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When we write, we make a parade, a 
procession of words on paper. Behind 
the words moves something—a feeling, 
images, a happening, actual or fancied— 
that we want to communicate, that is not 
the words, not verbal at all. So we are 
aware of a simple, yet utterly important 
distinction between these levels, the level 
of words, and the more fundamental, 
original level that is not-words—a reality 
in and of itself almost incommunicable. 
Yet we need to communicate it. How? 
The usual way is by using words, forming 
sounds and syllables. Or, as we are now 
more concerned with the second way, by 
writing—tracing patterns of lines on 
paper, or pressing the keys of a typewriter 
—until one word stands clear after an- 
other, in orderly procession. 

Then we have writing, an array of 
words that someone can read, can use to 
create something in his own nervous sys- 
tem that again is not verbal. Our words 
act on him in some way, and he responds. 
Perhaps he says he does not like what we 
have written. Perhaps he says it seems very 
fine and moving to him. Perhaps, again, 
he begins to speak about something that 
surprises us, something quite remote from 
the feeling or image we began with. We 
write of a mountain, and he begins to talk 
of a person, for instance, he met on ship- 
board long ago. Somehow our ‘mountain’ 
has touched off in him memories of some- 
thing we could never have guessed at all. 


How amazing it is, this interchange be- 


tween two worlds, your world and my 
world, by the simple means ‘of words! 
How many subtleties, how many mysteries 
are implicit in the process! Much of it still 


* Executive Secretary, Semantic Workshop 
Associates, Boston, Mass. 
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SOME WRITING ABOUT WRITING 


LORRAINE CATHERON * 


defies analysis, and the best part scarcely 
needs it. But again, how many confusions, 
how many but-that-is-not-what-I-meant- 
at-all’s! 

So analysis can help. One way is by an 
awareness of differences, as well as of 
similarities, applying all through life. Let 
us look at it here. You have written your 
poem about the sunset and I am reading 
it. Perhaps the sunset, the wordless sunset 
in your mind is gold and rose, over moun- 
tains. You see it clearly, but you note for 
your poem only a word or two. I see a 
different sunset, green and strawberry- 
colored, perhaps, over a flat field. Yet the 
poem may mean something to both of us. 

That is, out of all the differences, all 
the separate, different-hued, differently 
suggestive inner sunsets personal for each 
reader, we find, or we establish, a sim- 
ilarity—some connotation that is alike in 
every responsive person. We are aware 
that in reading a poem we are sharing 
something. There comes a strengthening 
of an assurance of a fundamental likeness 
and togetherness. 

So we find, when one writes and others 
read, in a common language, a symbol-set 
familiar to the group, and when through 
this process something that is not-words 
is represented by the symbols of the 
writer, the symbols are retranslated into 
something again that is not-words by the 
reader. First differences; then, out of the 
differences, similarities. Let us not confuse 
these. 

Let us examine the process more closely. 
You may, in poetry for instance, be talk- 
ing about a love experience in the symbol 
of a yellow rose, a word arrangement that 
to you stands for joy and fulfilment. 
Someone else reads the poem, finds the 
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words ‘yellow rose,’ and there comes back 
to him, perhaps not recognized con- 
sciously, something tragic or unpleasant 
that he does not wish to remember. He 
tells you that he does not like your poem. 
Something seems wrong with it. The 
symbol ‘yellow rose’ does not fit in it. 
You feel hurt and bewildered at his re- 
action, believing him to be evaluating, 
not the symbols, but the non-verbal event 
in yourself that prompted the writing. To 
you, ‘yellow rose’ is a symbol for your 
moment of ecstasy, and, if you are given 
to identifying symbols with things sym- 
bolized, you feel that he is condemning 
your moment of ecstasy — condemning 
thus your very existence. But expecting 
differences protects us from such shocks 
and helps us to be dispassionate in the 
discussion of our poems as literature, in- 
stead of involving us in a discussion of 
the legitimacy of our ecstasies. 


II 


The so-called ‘universality of appeal’ 
of ‘great works of literature’ is not some- 
thing absolute. But it cannot be denied 
that it is something about which a large 
number of readers more or less agree. 
What creates this agreement? Why do 
certain writings tend to strike a response 
in widely diverse individuals, more and 
more through long periods of time, until 
at last there comes about a more or less 
general agreement as to their ‘truth,’ 
‘beauty,’ ‘deep humanity,’ or whatnot— 
evidence of a widespread similarity in 
basic responses? 

For example, Poe's poem, ‘Annabel 
Lee,’ is known by English-speaking peo- 
ple everywhere, unliterary people as well 
as literary. It is admired by many classes 
of people, including many exacting critics. 
Assume there is no magic about it. Let us 
not be content with phrases, ‘depth of 
feeling,’ ‘simplicity of expression,’ and 
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the like. Let us examine the poem and 
our Own reaction to it, and our reaction to 
the evaluation of others, to find out how 
this agreement happens. 

Remember, we are sharply aware now 
that there are differences. Your Annabel 
Lee has black hair, mine golden. We see 
different seas, different landscapes. Our 
angels and demons are not alike, and 
none of them are quite Poe's angels and 
demons, etc. Yet over and above these 
differences, we are able to say, in familiar 
phrases, ‘It is beautiful,’ or ‘It touches 
me,’ and we may feel that there is some- 
thing in the level beyond the words that 
is alike in us, that we share with the writer 
and with each other. Let us ask ourselves 
how this comes about. 

Consider a poem on the simplest level 
first, as pure sound. If we did not know 
a word of the English language, and 
someone read ‘Annabel Lee’ to us, there 
would still be a response on the level of 
music, a sense of pleasure. We have all 
had the feeling of this pleasure in hearing 
certain verses in a language we don't 
know, or from nonsense syllables, and 
there appears to be some tendency toward 
agreement as to which combinations of 
sounds give pleasure and which do not. 
This of course could be analyzed much 
further, bringing in the science of sound, 
the structure of our nervous systems, the 
degree to which conditioning plays a part, 
etc., which we need not attempt here. 
But we can say at this point that one of 
the primary similarities we find that tend 
to create this so-called ‘universality’ is a 
similarity in a sense of pleasure obtained 
from the arrangement of sounds, consid- 
ered almost independently of their mean- 
ing. 

Then we have the pictures, the elements 
out of which we construct our own pic- 
tures. We have ‘kingdom,’ ‘sea,’ ‘maiden,’ 
‘seraphs,’ ‘sepulchre,’ ‘demons,’ ‘moon,’ 








‘cloud,’ etc., the natural and human pic- 
tures more or less constant in our environ- 
ment, and the angels and demons constant 
in our traditions. However different our 
emotions may be, we have in common 
great clusters or reservoirs of emotional 
experience around such basic images as 
foci. So through the words we come to 
the images, and through the images we 
are brought in touch with the wealth of 
our own past experience. 

But these are lower levels. The most 
crucial, most human similarity is not yet 
accounted for. We have in ‘Annabel Lee’ 
in outline a simple story of the lost love 
of childhood. This is a story common to 
many of us, although details and images 
are always different. Many of us have had 
the sense of having loved and lost, and 
yet, at the same time, not lost. We could 
go further in this in many ways. Psycho- 
analysis, mythology, etc., could be util- 
ized, but at this point it does not seem 
necessary to go further. The outline, as 
attested by many records and however 
explained, seems a more or less ‘universal’ 
one, true to the facts of the inner experi- 
ence of a large number of people in all 
times and places. 

‘Universality,’ then, is correspondence 
to the inner experience of many or most, 
although probably never all, people under 
many kinds of circumstances. As Haya- 
kawa says, ‘If an author has adequately 
dealt with disturbances that people under 
all times and conditions appear to experi- 
ence, do we not call his writings “uni- 
versal” and “undying?” "2 

So, in considering poetry, or any other 
form of writing, we go by differences 
first, then proceed to similarities, the simi- 
larities being at a higher level of abstrac- 
tion. Let us now consider how this ap- 
proach can help us when we are writing. 


* Hayakawa, S. I., ‘Poetry and Science,’ ETC., 
I, 222 (Summer 1944). 
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Ill 

What we start with on the wordless 
level is unique and special, peculiar to us. 
No other mind in all the world could have 
produced it, with the exact detail, the 
exact emphasis, the particularity that we 
feel. It is possible to write something that 
has for us, as we are writing it, deep sig- 
nificance, and conveys clearly to our own 
minds, as we read it back, our unique par- 
ticular original intuition. 

Then we read our poem or story to our 
friends, or send it to an editor. The re- 
sponse is, ‘It seems meaningless, obscure, 
makes little sense.’ We are in despair. We 
cannot imagine what is wrong. We decide 
that we are an unappreciated genius. The 
others are stupid, refusing to see what, 
in our mind, is clearly there. Is this the 
trouble? Occasionally, of course, some- 
thing like this happens. But more often 
than not, the trouble is with us, an un- 
consciousness of the similarities and dif- 
ferences involved, so that we write with- 
out this consciousness, assuming evalua- 
tions and reactions that are peculiar to 
ourselves to be characteristic of everyone 
else. . 

I remember someone reading to me a 
poem she had written. I didn’t know 
what to say, for although there was surely 
a certain poetic feeling about it, it made 
no sense to me whatever. I inquired fur- 
ther, and discovered that behind each 
phrase, in the writer's mind, was an elab- 
orate grouping of associations. In the light 
of these, the poem as a whole began to 
have a glimmer of meaning for me. Her 
trouble was in assuming—and the assump- 
tion is extremely common among inex- 
perienced writers—that everyone else's 
mind was just like hers, that these par- 
ticular constellations in her inner sky 
shone for everyone. They certainly weren't 
there for me, and I don’t believe would 
be for anyone else. The difficulty is un- 
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awareness of differences, with an assump- 
tion that her poetic shorthand system 
would be readable to others who had no 
knowledge of what was behind it. Much 
of the difficulty is eliminated inevitably 
by the mere consciousness of it, the look- 
ing out for both the differences and simi- 
larities. 

Then we can begin to write something 
that satisfies ourselves, that remains true 
to the inner reality peculiar to us that we 


want to express, and, at the same time, 
provides a basis from which someone else 
can abstract something more or less like 
it. The differences between our response- 
systems and those of others we know both 
by observation and intuition; the simi- 
larities we must learn by more objective 
methods, observing what does and what 
does not seem to produce agreement. We 
need a consciousness developed in both 
ways. 





EVALUATION 


Los Angeles, Jan. 28 (A.P.)—Arthur Eggers, mild-mannered 
sheriff's clerk, has signed a confession to the decapitation slaying 
of his wife, Sheriff's Capt. Bowers said today. Bowers reported 
Eggers confessed he had severed his wife's head with a saw. 

Asked what he had done with the head, Eggers said, “Well, it’s 
almost too horrifying to tell, but here’s the truth: I burned Dorothy’s 
head and hands in the incinerator at home.’ 

Bowers said deputies earlier had sifted ashes there without suc- 
cess. Asked when he did the burning, the 52-year-old clerk replied: 
‘Why, in the morning, of course. It’s against the law to burn any- 
thing in your incinerator after noon.’ 

Chicago Times 


TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE 


The multiplicity of languages has not seriously interfered with 
the practice of assuming the predestination of meanings. It is best 
exemplified perhaps by the story of the lady who said to a famous 
astronomer: ‘I feel such an admiration for you astronomers because 
of your many wonderful discoveries about the universe. But the 
most wonderful of all it seems to me is your discovery of the names 
of the planets. How for instance did you ever manage to find out 
that the red planet named Mars really 7s Mars?’ 


| James MacKaye, The Logic of Language 
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An Artist’s Answer 


Wuy Asstract, by Hilaire Hiler. New 
York: James Laughlin, 1945. 100 pp. 
$2.50. 


Why Abstract? is Hilaire Hiler's reply 
to a short note from Pauline Townsend 
asking him why he had changed his style 
of painting ‘so drastically.’ Hiler explains 
why simply copying something, ‘no matter 
how cleverly,’ is not art; why he, person- 
ally, was not able to reconcile even the 
most nebulous kind of representation with 
the exacting demands of good design; 
why, in short, abstract. To explain why he 
‘went abstract’ Hiler relates the following 
story: One day he saw two house painters 
eating lunch. They were dressed in white 
overalls and white caps. There was a white 
drop cloth underneath them, and several 
buckets of white paint nearby. They were 
seated in front of a wall which they had 
been painting white. ‘These two painters 
were all in white and surrounded by white 
and all these whites were different! If you 
catch the picture you'll see how delicate 
and interesting it was and what a problem 
for an artist it presented.’ Hiler went 
home and painted the whole scene. But 
there was just one thing that spoiled it— 
the flesh color of their hands and faces. 
So he took the ‘most obvious solution,” 
and painted the hands and faces white 
also. But the reactions of people who saw 
the painting were disturbing. They said: 
(a) The poor men contracted painter's 
colic from not washing their hands before 
eating lunch. Very informative! (b) He’s 
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making out the proletariat as clowns! 
(c) Modern working conditions lead to 
T.B. ‘In Short,’ Hiler continues, ‘I found 
out in the long run that the only way I 
could use these different whites and not 
completely distract attention from what 
I considered and still consider their beau- 
tiful and subtle relationship to one an- 
other, was to leave out the hands and 
faces, and the painters, and there I was— 
as abstract as hell!’ 

The book is all the more significant as 
a contribution by that rare being, an artic- 
ulate painter. When the artist speaks it 
certainly behooves all armchair aestheti- 
cians to listen and take notes. They may 
be in for a shock. The parlor theorist 
must brace himself, like Prufrock, to hear, 
‘That is not what I meant at all. That is 
not it at all.’ The truth is that what Hiler 
envisions as the ultimate in abstraction- 
ism is a ‘scientific aesthetic’ in which de- 
sign would be a matter of exact geometric 
proportions and ratios, and color relation- 
ships would be similarly determined by a 
set of rules. ‘Genius’ would no longer be 
ac a premium with this kind of approach. 
‘The basis of the design once established, 
the work almost finishes itself. The rela- 
tionships demand their own precision, 
allow of no loose or doubtful solution.’ 
Hiler feels that the results of chemical 
and psychological investigations already 
make possible a scientific attack on the 
artist's problems of form and color. 

The prospect that Hiler unfolds is new 
and interesting. It is certainly calculated to 
startle a great many avowedly ‘abstract’ 
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painters who would probably be inclined 
to favor a somewhat less rigorous aesthetic 
rationale than Hiler sets forth. It must not 
be overlooked that Hiler himself devotes a 
considerable portion of his book to ex- 
planations of ‘abstractionism’ that are 
essentially similar to those that other 
artists would probably make. When Paul- 
ine Townsend informed Hiler that she 
liked some of his earlier paintings better 
than his more recent one she wrote that it 
was ‘perhaps because I’m so much more 
interested in people than in abstract ideas.’ 
To which Hiler replies, “You may be more 
interested in people than you are in paint- 
ing. No one could blame you. If this is 
the case you may be far more interested in 
caricature or illustration than you are in 
painting.’ The distinguishing quality of a 
work of art is not the realism of its sub- 
ject matter, but its design, the ‘relationship 
of each form and color in a work to every 
other form and color.’ A creative work of 
art is not an imitation of something else, 
but an ‘autonomous entity with its own 
exigencies, its own rules, its particular 
construction, etc., in and of itself.’ 

If design quality is difficult for many 
people to experience, feels Hiler, it is 
partly because they are more, rather than 
less educated: ‘It appears possible that in 
many cases the feeling for design which 
exists so strongly in the child, the peasant, 
and the primitive, is lost to a large extent 
when a high level of verbalization and a 
big vocabulary are acquired.’ One would 
be inclined to add that it is perhaps not 
so much the degree, as the kind of verbal- 
ization which is damaging, particularly 
the kind which tends to become associated 
with art. It is difficult to see, for example, 
how anyone thinking he was looking at 
‘abstract ideas’ could have any response at 
all to non-representational painting except 
disappointment. In all fairness to Miss 
Townsend it should be said that ‘abstract’ 
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is probably among the most inappropriate 
and misleading words that are commonly 
used to describe certain phases of modern 
art. In a fundamental sense, modern art 
is not abstract at all. ‘Realistic’ art is ab- 
stract. It is highly abstract; it has ‘mean- 
ing’ in terms of high order, abstract 
‘ideas’: ‘The Doctor,’ ‘Don’t Wake Grand- 
ma,’ or ‘the dog who just dragged the 
little blonde girl up on the wharf,’ to 
quote some of Hiler’s examples. Non- 
representational art, on the other hand, is 
a matter of immediate visual experience 
on the non-verbal level. It can be appre- 
ciated only in terms of what is there, ex- 
tensionally. The whole issue is admirably 
summarized by Hiler’s quotation from 
C. Law Watkins, “The physical realities 
of painting are limited to rhythmic move- 
ments of line and inter-relation of areas 
of color on a flat surface . . . the rest is 
illusion. The grand rhythm of a design 
is a reality, the depicted scene is not.’ 
OLIVER BLOODSTEIN 

Iowa City, lowa 


History of Error’ 


ADVENTURES OF THE MIND, by Arturo 
Castiglioni, M.D. Knopf. 428 pp. 
$4.50. 

For weeks I hvae been dozing over 
Adventures of the Mind without man- 
aging to work up much interest in it. It 
isn’t that the subject isn’t an interesting 
one. Dr. Castiglioni traces, with impres- 
sive erudition and vast energy, the his- 
tory of superstition, magic, mass hysteria, 
and similar phenomena. He studies the 
magical practices of ancient Greece, 
Babylon, medieval Europe, pre-Colum- 
bian America, China, India of American 
Indian medicine men, of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, of the Renaissance and 





* A condensed version of this review. ap- 
peared in Chicago Sun Book Week. 








modern mystics. He details the magical 
significance read into numbers, serpents, 
stars, holy relics, plants, animals, dreams, 
incantations, table-tappings, dances, the 
entrails of birds, secret rituals, totemic 
figures, and all the other things that men 
have examined or manipulated for the 
sake of predicting and controlling future 
events. He explains the theoretical sys- 
tems by means of which people have 
elaborated and systematized their beliefs 
in one kind of numbo-jumbo or another 
in almost every age of human history. 
Here and there he goes into psychological 
and sociological explanations of the pop- 
ularity of different kinds of superstitious 
beliefs. He explains the rise of European 
and Japanese fascism as rebirths of primi- 
tive mass suggestibility, in which the 
more concrete myths of former times are 
replaced by nationalist myths and mag- 
ical claims no less irrational and fan- 
tastic. 

Since there are few things I would 
enjoy more than a good book on a subject 
such as this, I cannot help wondering 
why this isn’t it. Goodness knows the 
author has enough material on hand. He 
also seems to be acquainted with the main 
streams of modern psychology and cul- 
tural anthropology necessary to the under- 
standing of his material. Why, then, 
doesn’t the book seem to get anywhere? 

One reason, although perhaps not the 
major one, is that the author hasn't got 
hold of the semantic point of view, which 
holds that most, if not all, magic revolves 
around some kind of mistaken assump- 
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tions regarding either (a) the nature of 
symbols, or (b) the relationships be- 
tween symbols and things symbolized. 
Provided with such a basic hypothesis, 
the author might have been able to organ- 
ize more meaningfully and describe with 
more diagnostic insight the long catalog 
of human error, instead of being content 
to ascribe everything to that explanatory 
catch-all that doesn’t explain: ‘the power 
of suggestion.’ 

But an even more important reason for 
the failure of the bok is its style: in the 
descriptive passages a grimly pedestrian 
recital of detail, in its speculative pas- 
sages a sort of fusty and academic elo- 
quence crawling with learned clichés and 
fuzzy abstractions: ‘the rhythm of life,’ 
‘the sorcery of creative beauty,’ ‘the magic 
spell of nature,’ ‘the instincts of the col- 
lective unconscious, ‘the masses,’ ‘the 
Oriental mind,’ etc. I am not at all sure 
that such locutions, and the lack of intel- 
lectual clarity they betray, are to be at- 
tributed entirely to the translator. 

There is nothing to quarrel about in 
Dr. Castiglioni’s conclusion that, “The 
most dangerous of the weapons that have 
menaced and will menace any form of 
sound social life is the technically and 
psychologically powerful propaganda of 
racial superiority, of nationalism. of 
hatred and violence. This is the most 
modern and most dangerous form of col- 
lective suggestion.’ But since we knew 
this all along, we cannot but feel that he 
has labored for over 400 pages and 
brought forth a mouse. 





In Ogden, Utah, a white soldier arrested by a Negro MP for 
being drunk attempted to hang himself in jail because he was ‘so 
humiliated’ in being apprehended by a Negro that he didn’t want 


to live. 
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